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THE INDIAN BOY. 



CHAPTER I. 

BRUNSWICK HOUSE, the school at 
which. I received my education, was 
situated about five miles from London, in 
one of the suburban villages, called Martinis 
Green. It was kept by one Dr. Brcoksbank, 
a name which we irreverent youngsters used 
to parody as " Brickbats,^^ in acknowledg- 
ment partly of his ponderous learning, and 
partly of the heaviness of the homilies, where- 
in he was occasionally wont to indulge. It 
was a large school, numbering, at times, as 
many as one hundred and fifty boys; and 
there were, of course, a great many ushers to 
keep them in order. But the three seniors 
among them were the only ones of whom we 
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2. The Indian Boy. 

boys took mncli account, the others being 
liable to continual flux and change, unable 
to endure the severe ordeal, which, on their 
arrival at Brunswick House, they were 
tolerably sure to encounter. 

Mr. Eawdon, the first classical master, was 
a good scholar and able teacher; but a rigid 
martinet in and out of school, and withal 
somewhat pompous in his manners — a failing 
for which schoolboys have rarely much toler- 
ation. Very different was Mr. Winter, the 
second classical teacher. He was as much 
beloved as the other was unpopular. He 
was not so precise a scholar, I believe, but a 
man of wider and more varied information— 
a strict, though kind master in school; and 
more like one of the boys themselves, than a 
master, out of it. He gained in many in- 
stances a great hold on the affections of the 
boys, and always employed it for right ends. 
I have often felt in after life, that the good 
he did to boys^ characters, was far beyond 
what any of us understood or suspected. As 
for Mr. Mayhew, the first ciphering master. 
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lie was a good-natured, easy-going man, 
though apt to be roused to anger occasionalljr. 
He did his work fairly enough, but without 
any remarkable ability or zeal. 

But it wasn't the masters that we juniors 
thought so much about. I was but a little 
fellow when I first went to school, and my 
extreme smallness preserved me from hard 
usage. The other fellows, even the greatest 
bullies in the school, would have been ashamed 
to ill-use such a scrap of humanity as I was. 
But I was a rare exception to the rule. 
Bullying is said to have been more general 
in such schools as Brunswick House than in 
others ; and certainly forty or fifty years ago 
there was more everywhere than there is now. 
But any way, there was a grievous amount 
of it during my sojourn at Brunswick House. 
The juniors went through hardships, which it 
shocks me to remember even now ; and were 
they to be perpetrated anew in this present 
day, public feeling would be roused to universal 
indignation. 

The boys who composed the first class, 
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when I made my entree there, are as frosli in 
my recollection as if I had made their acquaint- 
ance for the first time yesterday. There were 
but five of them, an unusually small number ; 
but I have the features and figure of each one 
of them as clearly before me, as if their full- 
length portraits himg in a row over my study 
mantelpiece. 

There was Norton, the junior of the class, 
a dull, heavy fellow, from whom the small 
boys suffered a good deal, though he could 
hardly be called a bully proper; following, 
as he always did, the lead of others. Next to 
him came Brackley, a good-natured, indolent 
boy, too fond of his own ease to bully others, 
unless their comfort interfered with his, in 
which case he was as merciless as the worst 
tyrant in the school. The third in the class 
was Joyce — ^the object of our particular hatred 
and disgust. True, he was spiteful rather 
than cruel; more given to tease than to hurt 
his schoolfellows. But there was more malice 
in him than in all the first class combined; 
and we always used to believe that he was a 
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coward withal. One or two old school tra- 
ditions were quoted in proof of it, but 
whether these were true or apocryphal, I 
cannot say. 

Frank Trevor came next — a very different 
style of fellow from any of the others. Ho was 
as high-spirited and open-hearted as Joyce 
was reserved and stealthy. Ho had always 
been too kind-tempered to bully any one; 
but his natural thoughtlessness had rendered 
him, not so much indifferent to, as unobserv- 
ant of, the discomforts of others. Latterly, 
however, under the influence, it was believed, 
of Mr. Winter, he had taken a decided line 
in trying to put down the bullying, which was 
gaining great head in the school. 

The last to be named was the head boy, 
George Dalison; and though last in mention, 
he was by no means last in the consideration 
of his schoolmates. He was the tallest and 
strongest boy in the school, and the best 
boxer besides. Much as we feared and 
shunned him, we could not help being proud 
of his exploits. Did he not administer a 
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tremendous tlirashing to the leader of our 
natural enemies, the snobs — a young publican, 
who for some time past had been in the habit 
of reviling the inmates of Brunswick House : 
offering, for the most slender consideration, 
to hck any three of them? And did not 
Dalison, when informed of this outrageous 
insult, encounter this Goliath on the very 
next half-holiday, and with a result which 
made every Brunswicker's heart leap with 
triumph? Why, the fight was nothing but 
one long-continued mauling and pounding 
of the luckless publican, who vainly at- 
tempted to retaliate on his enemy any of the 
blows he so liberally received, until at last 
his strength, great as it was, was completely 
exhausted, and he was led off, a pitiable 
spectacle, to the shelter of the paternal tap- 
room. It was impossible not to be proud 
of a champion like this, and we would have 
endured any amount of hardship at his hands, 
if we could but have liked him. But that we 
could not do. He was not only cruel, but he 
was coldly cruel. It was his amusement to 
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see fellows suffer, and the boys hated him for 
it, as boys only can hate. 

We used to wonder that there could be any 
friendship between two fellows so different as 
Dalison and Trevor. But they had come to 
M a rtinis Green together years before, and 
had been put into the same class, and had 
gone up the school together, learning the 
same lessons and getting into and out of the 
same scrapes; and that, you see, makes a 
mighty bond of union between schoolboys. 
Moreover, it was only during the last year 
that Dalison had begun to display prominently 
his bullying propensities, and scarcely a few 
months since Trevor had begun to take the 
opposite line. Latterly, too, the bond between 
them had been growing weaker and weaker, 
and seemed likely, ere long, to snap alto- 
gether. 

One characteristic of our school was a great 
hankering after rank and position in society. 
To hear the boys talk, you would think that 
every one of them could boast a pedigree as 
long as Sir Watkin Wynnes, and as illustrious 
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as that of the Bourbon. In. particular, they 
were jealously sensitive as regarded the ex- 
clusive character of Dr. Brooksbank^s school. 
No one was ever admitted there, they were 
wont to aflSrm, who was, or ever had been, 
connected with trade. There were traditions 
current among the boys, which had descended 
from generation to generation, respecting 
wealthy citizens of London, or ironmastern in 
the North, who had offered the head master 
extraordinary sums to induce him to relax the 
strictness of his rule in their favour, but 
always without success. Not that the Bruns- 
wickers regarded Dr. Brooksbank as being 
insensible to the pecuniary allurements so 
held out: that was by no means their view 
of the matter. But they held that he 
was aware, if he once attempted such an 
outrage, the parents of his other pupils 
would immediately resent it by withdrawing 
them. 

" He knows better than that ! ^' said Charley 
Eivers, one of the second-class boys — ^the son 
of Major Eivers, an old Peninsular veteran. 
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who possessed little beyond his gentility and 
his half- pay — "he knows better than to 
attempt it. I am sure my father would take 
me away the next day, if Brickbats were to 
admit any snob into the school/^ 

" And so would mine ! '' said Gore, another 
second-class boy, whose father was a country 
apothecary of somewhat limited practice, 
though his son always passed him off as 
an eminent physician. 

'^And mine!^^ struck in Heath, who had 
his own reasons for always speaking of 
his respected parent as '^Captain Heath,'^ 
leaving it to be inferred that he held that 
rank in the Eoyal Navy; instead of being, 
what he was, captain and part owner of a 
merchantman trading with Demerara. 

'^And mine ! ^' added Stapleton, the last of 
the group, and the one whose authority on such 
matters was held to be the gravest of any, 
seeing that he was the son of no less a per- 
sonage than one of his Majesty^s judges. " No, 
depend upon it, Brooksbank will never attempt 
that — ^it would ruin his school if he did.^^ 
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Yet, notwithstanding the confidence with 
which these assertions were made, it was 
carious to observe the uneasy feeling lurking 
in the minds of the boys, lest the head master 
should allow the lust of gain, after all, to 
prevail over his sense of duty, and induce him 
to overstep the prescribed Hmits. New boys 
were invariably subjected to a strict scrutiny 
as to their origin and antecedents, and lay 
under a species of social quarantine until the 
public mind had been fully satisfied on the 
subject. James Stapleton himself, whose 
authority, as has just been remarked, was 
now received with so much reverence on such 
matters, had been for some time the object 
of general suspicion in his first half-year at 
Martians Green. His father, a distinguished 
barrister, who afterwards attained to the 
dignity of Chief Baron of the Exchequer, had 
been promoted to the Common Seijeantcy 
just before Stapleton's arrival; and his son, 
who had heard a good deal on the subject at 
home, was much impressed by the dignity of 
his parentis newly-acquired title. When, 
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therefore, he was interrogated in the play, 
ground at his first appearance, according to 
the usual formula — 

^^I say, you new fellow, what is your 
name, and what is your father ?'' he replied, 
promptly — 

'^If you please, my name is Stapleton, 
and my father is Oommon Serjeant/' 

''A common serjeant I" exclaimed Brack- 
^^7} ^7 whom the question had been asked, 
ru mingled astonishment and disgust, ''you 
don't mean that, young 'un, to be sure! 
Here, I say, you fellows, NicoHs, Jacob- 
son, Dalison, Joyce— what do you think 
this new chap says ? He told me his father 
was a common serjeant ! " 

''A common serjeant !'' exclaimed Trevor 
— the son, by the way, of an old Indian 
general, who had lately returned, full of 
rupees and liver complaint, after fifty years' 
broiling in the Presidencies — ^his thoughts 
reverting to the non-commissioned oflScers 
of his father's regiment, whom he had often 
seen pipeclaying their belts, or rubbing 
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down their horses in the barrack-yard — 
'^that must be his gammon ; Brickbats would 
never venture to let him come here, you 
know/' 

'^A common serjeant V' reiterated the others, 
as the image of the ancient veteran who came 
every Saturday to drill the junior boys pre- 
sented itself to their imaginations. ^^ It's 
impossible ! quite impossible ! You must 
have made some mistake, you fellow, haven't 
you?" 

'' No, I haven't ! " retorted the new-comer, 
angrily ; '' he was promoted only a few weeks 
ago. I wonder you did not hear of it. And 
my mamma is very proud of it, I can tell you, 
and so am I. He was a serjeant before ; but 
he will rank above all the Serjeants now — I 
heard mamma herself say so." "I never 
heard such a thing in all my life ! " exclaimed 
Trevor. '' I wonder what things are coming 
to ! I wonder whether Brickbats will expect 
us to associate with a chimney-sweep next ! " 

'^ I don't want to associate with you, I am 
sure ! " said Stapleton, his face growing fiery 
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red with indignation at tMs innuendo; ^'I 
don't believe your fathers are any of them 
better than mine, if as good ; and I believe it 
is all envy and jealousy — that is more. I 
feel quite as contemptible as you do, I assure 
you/' So saying, the new boy withdrew 
himself, like Ajax in the infernal regions, into 
impenetrable silence. The boys conferred 
among themselves, after his departure, as to 
the course which it would be incumbent on 
them to pursue under such unprecedented 
circumstances. Would a general sending to 
Coventry of the audacious intruder suffice to 
vindicate the character of the school ? Hardly, 
it was thought. " If he had been a serjeant 
once, and had had a commission given him, 
as happened to a fellow in my father's regi-. 
ment,'' remarked Trevor, " it would have been 
a different thing ; though, no doubt, it would 
have been bad enough even then. But as it 
is, a mere refusal to keep company with the 
fellow — ^that would not be half enough.'^ 

"WelV said Brackley, ^^what do you 
think of a round-robin to Brickbats, saying 
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that we ore sure lie must have admitted him 
by mistake, and wiU send him away again, as 
soon as lie has heard the truth ? ^^ 

'^ He would flog us all round ! '' said 
Dalison. 

''No, he wouldn't !'' interposed Heath. 
'' I would write to my father, and tell him 
about it, if Brickbats attempted that/' 

'' He would flog you before you could get 
an answer,'' returned Dalison. 

''Ah, to be sure," said Heath, unable to 
parry this thrust, "he might do that. We 
had better send the round-robin without 
putting our names to it." 

" What ! an anonymous letter, eh ? " said 
Trevor. " No, I won't have anything to do 
with anonymous letters. My father says no 
gentleman ever writes them. There must be 
some name to it." 

" Well, then, I tell you what we can do," 
suggested Brackley ; " one of us can sign it, 
in behalf of the others. I know my father 
often does that when he is the chairman of 
the magistrates at the Quarter Sessions, or of 
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any pubKo meeting. I have seen him sign 
his name, ^ J. Brackley, Chairman, in behalf 
of the meeting/ '' 

" That is a very good idea/' said Dalison. 
^^ We will call a meeting of the head forms in 
the school, and, as you understand more about 
how it ought to be managed than any of us 
do, I propose that you shall be chairman/' 

That would do famously ! " said Joyce. 
Don't you think so ? " he added, turning to 
the other boys. 

^' Nothing could be better, I think,'' said 
Nicolls. 

Nothing," repeated Jacobson. 

It is a capital thought," said Trevor. 

Capital ! capital ! " was the general cry. 

Thank you, Joyce," said Brackley, rather 
hastily interposing to put a stop to the 
general enthusiasm, "but I don't think I am 
at all qualified for the office, or else I should 
of course be willing to undertake it. It ought 
to be one of the head boys of the school — 
Jacobson, or Nicolls, or Trevor, or DaUson. 
It would be great cheek for me to put myself 
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in sucli a position above all the first-class 
fellows/^ 

'^Whj, you see/' observed Jacobson, in 
answer to this suggestion, "Nicolls and I 
are going to leave so soon, tliat it scarcely 
signifies to us. Dalison, or Trevor, or Joyce 
would make a much, more suitable chairman 
under the circumstances; otherwise, I need 
not say, I should be quite willing/' 

'^ I am unluckily very much out of favour 
with Brickbats just now,'' said Dalison. " He 
would regard anything I did of that kind with 
great prejudice, so that I should be a very 
unwise selection." 

"And I am quite out of favour with him 
too," said Trevor. 

" And so am I," added Joyce ; and so said 
the others. 

The oflSce having been modestly declined 
by every one present, the proposal fell to the 
ground, and a variety of expedients were 
suggested in its place. The boys were still 
hesitating between a joint reference of the 
afiair to their parents and a general barring 
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out, when their attention was happily diverted 
by the approach of John Woodley, a former 
pupil of Dr. Brooksbank, who occasionally 
rode down from London on half-holidays 
during the summer months, to take part in 
the boys^ games. To him, as to a ^^Deus ex 
machind/^ the knotty question was referred. 
A hearty fit of laughter, which somewhat 
abashed his questioners, was the result. Wood- 
ley had been recently called to the common- 
law bar, and, as it chanced, had sometimes 
practised in the Common Serjeant^s Court. 
Their mistake, therefore, was at once ex- 
plained to the boys; Stapleton was recalled 
from his self-imposed banishment, and ele- 
vated to a high position of honour, as much 
exceeding the consideration really due to his 
father's station in society, as the previous 
estimate had fallen short of it. But boys 
never do things by halves; and during the 
remainder of Stapleton's stay in the school, 
nice points of precedence in respect of rank 
between the parents of the different boys, 
were always submitted to him, as to a Court 

c 
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of Appeal, whose decisions were accepted as 
final. 

Such being the state of feeling at Bruns- 
wick House, the reader may picture to him- 
self the mingled amazement and wrath which 
took possession of the popular mind, when it 
was announced that the Doctor had actually 
admitted a black boy into the school. '^A 
black boy — a downright nigger ! " so reported 
Billy Waters — ^that was Stapleton's nickname, 
you know — ^who happened to be in the 
parlour, undergoing some strictures of Mrs. 
Brooksbank relative to certain breakages of 
windows, when the new pupil arrived. At 
first, the boys were altogether incredulous as 
to the advent of any new boy at all, affirming 
that Billy, whose fondness for hoaxing was 
notorious, had altogether invented the occurs 
rence. When at length the earnestness of 
his asseverations dispelled this idea, it was 
next suggested that he must be mistaken in 
supposing the individual in question to be 
black. 

^^ Perhaps he had a black handkerchief 
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tied over his face, to keep off tlie cold," 
said one. 

^^More likely the lady who brought him 
had a black page, and you mistook him for 
the new fellow," insinuated another. 

^^ Are you sure you saw his face at all ? " 
inquired a third. ^'Perhaps he had black 
gloves and stockings on, and that made you 
think he was all black." 

Billy endured the storm of objections man- 
fully, and persisted in it that he had seen the 
boy^s face ; that he hadn't anything wrapped 
round it ; that it was the new pupil, and not 
a black page; and, lastly, that the boy, who- 
ever he was, was not black in the face from 
coughing, as somebody had propounded, in 
despair of any better solution. The new boy 
hadn't any cough at all— at least, he hadn't 
heard him cough. He was a genuine nigger, 
as black as his hat, and so the boys would 
find. 

In the midst of this Babel of conjectures 
and comments, the door opened, and Billy's 
veracity was vindicated to a considerable 

c 2 
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extent, if not entirely, by tlio entrance of 
the head master, leading a short, punchy 
little fellow, apparently about twelve years 
of age, whose complexion, if it was not 
actually as black as Billyhs hat (a very rusty 
old beaver, by the by. Judge Stapleton, not 
unreasonably, having declined, some months 
before, to purchase an infinite series of new 
hats, which became invariably good for 
nothing after a fortnight^s wear), was never- 
theless many shades deeper in dye than a 
copper kettle. 

^^Boys,^^ began the Doctor, in his most 
sonorous tones, " I bring you a new scholar 
and playmate^' — that was his regular com- 
mencement, you know — ^^ in whose behalf 
I particularly request your kindness and 
friendly offices. He is^^ — here the speaker 
paused a moment, as though he felt a slight 
embarrassment as to the best mode of ex- 
pressing his meaning — ^^he is a foreigner, 
you may perceive ! ^' [f^ A regular nigger ! " 
muttered Billy, half audibly, so that Brick- 
bats caught the words, though fortunately 
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he did not discover who had spoken] — '^a 
foreigner, and as such more than commonly 
entitled to your generosity and forbearance. 
His father is a person of — of high rank in 
his own country ^' — ^^ Overseer to a Yankee 
nigger-driver ! '' again suggested the incor- 
rigible Waters; but, unluckily for him, this 
time the Doctor heard him plainly, and 
turning sharply round, caught him, a ringing 
box on the ear, which propelled him in a 
slanting direction, like a billiard-ball, against 
Heath, from whom he cannoned off against 
Robinson; and all three boys coming into 
contact with a form, rolled over on the 
ground together. Brickbats contemplated 
the result of his stroke complacently: he 
felt that his dignity had been avenged, and 
withdrew in peace. 

I am afraid that his exhortations to for- 
bearance produced but little effect. The door 
had scarcely closed behind his portly person, 
ere the boys had crowded round the unfor- 
tunate stranger, plying him with questions 
innumerable, to which, either from inabihty 
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or unwillingness, or perhaps the two com- 
bined, he made but brief answers, and those 
such as his hearers had scarcely expected. 
He came from a plaoe a long way off; it had 
taken a long time, a great many months, to 
come to this country, and he did not much 
hke it now he had come to it. His mother 
was not a Hottentot, but an English lady, 
and his father was Rajah of Jesselpoor — ^that 
was more; and his mother was not black, 
but as white as any of us, and her name was 
Johnstone — ^Mrs. Johnstone — ^and his namewas 
Arthur Johnstone, and he would be obliged 
to us not to call him ^^ nigger,^^ nor yet '' you 
fellow ! '' He hadn't been used to be called 
anything of the kind — ^he was used to be 
called '^ Sahib '' or ^^ your Highness,^' and he 
would thank us to call him so too. 

I reckon he was sorry before long that he 
had made that request ; which I need not say 
was most scrupulously complied with. He 
was " Sahibed,'' and ^^ Rajahed," and ^' your 
Highnessed,'' on all occasions, until he would 
have given every stiver of his pocket-money. 
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though he wasn't over-fond of parting with it, 
if those words could be expunged from the 
English language. As Nicolls remarked, who 
was the best classical scholar among us, it 
might be counted as one of the "vota 
numinibus exaudita mahgnis/' 

There was, in truth, a good deal more in 
the new-comer's manner to attract the prac- 
tical joking of the boys than is ordinarily 
the case. His total ignorance of Enghsh 
habits, his strange appearance, and mode of 
expressing himself; above all, the violent fit» 
of passion into which ridicule or rough usage 
rarely failed to rouse him, were strong temp- 
tations to his schoolfellows to amuse them- 
selves at his expense, when they found the 
time hang heavily on their hands, as was not 
unfrequently the case. 

I remember a scene of this kind occurring, 
a few weeks after Arthur's arrival at the 
school. It was the day on which the cricket 
subscription for the season was collected, and 
a junior boy had gone round by order of the 
treasurer — that was Norton — to get the 
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money in. It was paid without demur by 
the boys, wbo bad no inclination to resist 
a demand sanctioned by long usage, and 
trifling in amount, and who were further 
aware that if they did refuse, they would not 
only be compelled by Norton to pay, but 
would receive a receipt from him of a kind by 
no means to bo desired. The new-comer 
alone had rebelled against the order; nor 
could argument, threat, or entreaty produce 
any effect upon him. The emissary at last, 
tired out and disgusted, was obliged to return 
to his principal, with the information that 
'^ Sahib ^^ had flatly refused to pay any portion 
of the impost. 

After his departure, the coterie of small 
boys, who had witnessed the interview with 
a mixture of awe and astonishment, began to 
question Arthur about it. 

^^I say. Sahib, do you really mean you 
won^t pay the cricket money ? '' asked 
Stevens. 

^' Yes, I do,^' replied Arthur. 

'' Why not ? '' 
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^^ Because I don^t choose." 

'^^ And why don^t you choose ? " said Ellis, 
taking up the inquiry. 

" I don^t want to play cricket." 

"That^s no reason, Eajah," struck in 
Webber. "A great many of the fellows 
don^t play cricket, but they all pay the 
subscription." 

To this remark, which was not put in 
the form of a question, Arthur made no 
reply. 

" I say,^^ said Ellis, recommencing the dis- 
cussion, and importing a new topic into it, 
'^ you^ll find you^d better pay it. You^U get 
no end of a thrashing, if you don^t." 

"I don^t care," said Arthur, ^'if I do. I 
won^t pay it any the more." 

'^ The fellows will all send you to Coventry ; 
none of them will speak to you, that is to say, 
if you refuse," urged Stevens. 

'^ I don^t want them to speak to me," re- 
turned the impenetrable Arthur. 

There was another silence; and then the 
youngsters, perceiving that they had a young 
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Tahoo to deal with, who was insensible to all 
considerations of civilized life, began to assail 
Mm with weapons of a different description. 

''Vl\ tell yon/' cried Webber, ''why Sahib 
won^t pay the cricket money/' 

'' Why ? '' asked another. 

"He is saving up aJl his money to buy a 
bottle of Rowlands' Kalydor to wash himself 
white." 

''No, that is not it," exclaimed Stevens, 
noticing the dark flush of passion which this 
taunt called into the boy's face; "that's not 
it. He is saving up his money to buy a 
brown wig and spectacles, for fear his master 
the nigger-driver should come after him, and 
find him out." 

"Or, perhaps/' said Ellis, "he wants to 
buy his freedom. How much does your master 
ask. Sahib — ^how much, eh ?" 

" How much, how much ? " repeated the 
remorseless tormentors, dancing round him 
like the picadors at a Spanish bull-fight, 
jostling him from behind, twitching his hair, 
pinching his legs; always keeping carefully 
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out of his reach^ and singing as they buzzed 
round and round him the old rhyme, where- 
with many and many an unlucky wight had 
been saluted before him, — 

Passion, Passion, take advice, 
Fill your pockets full of rice ; 
When the rice begins to crawl, 
Take a spoon and eat it all. 

Johnstone's face grew darker and darker 
with fury, as the shafts of his assailants fell 
thick about him. Suddenly, with a spring 
like that of a wild beast, he threw himself 
upon Tom Dickinson, who chanced at the 
moment to be nearest to him, fastening on 
his throat with his teeth and nails, to the sore 
detriment of poor Tommy, who would have 
sustained serious injury had it not been for 
Frank Trevor's interposition. The latter had 
witnessed the skirmish from the schooboom 
window, and now came forth to put a period 
to it. With some difficulty he disengaged 
Arthur from his antagonist, and led him, still 
panting and quivering in every limb, to his 
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own desk in the comer of the schoolroom, 
whence he did not reappear until prayer-time 
that evening. 

Now, mind, I am not going to defend this 
kind of thing in schools. I have elsewhere 
spoken of the evils of bullying — that is, of the 
hardship and suffering inflicted by bigger boys 
on their juniors. The kind of petty badgering 
falling short of this, but still tending to 
render their schoolfellows very unhappy, is, 
in my judgment, almost as grave a mischief. 
I know that it is urged by many that it is 
often a cure, and sometimes the only real cure, 
for affectation, and sulkiness, and morbid 
sensitiveness, and many other boyish faults. 
But, as was remarked in the other instance, 
though it may be sometimes a good thing for 
those who undergo it, it is always a bad 
thing for those who inflict it. To get into 
the way of looking out for the weak points 
of people's characters, in order to amuse our- 
selves with them, is about as mischievous an 
occupation as man or boy can find for himself. 
Many a one has failed in life who would other- 
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wise have been signally successful but for 
having acquired the habit in his school-days ; 
and, what is worse, many a noble Christian 
character has been fataUy stunted in its growth 
by reason of it. 

Frank Trevor had interposed to protect 
Arthur against his small persecutors, as he 
had of late done once or twice before in the 
instance of other boys. He had resolved to 
keep in mind the recollection of the conversa- 
tions which Mr. Winter had had with him, and 
the determination which he had formed in con- 
sequence of them. But he had already found 
out that he had undertaken no easy office; 
and Mr. Winter had given him some wise 
advice about it. " I don^t want you to lecture 
the boys about bullying, Frank,'' he had said; 
" that isn't your business, and probably you 
would not do it with much effect, if you were 
to try it. But you may prevent a great deal 
by a little judicious management. A word 
here and there, spoken good-naturedly, will 
generally stop anything of the sort ; and if 
anything more serious is attempted, say 
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quietly you won't allow it to be done. If 
the boys know that you mean what you 
say, that will be in general quite enough/' 

Trevor pondered over this advice after the 
other boys had gone up to bed that even- 
ing. Here was just such a case as Mr. 
Winter would like him to take up, but it was 
one in which he felt particularly reluctant to 
meddle. Arthur Johnstone was a most un- 
promising subject to beMend. He would 
scarcely ever make any answer to questions 
put to him, even when there was no incivility 
in the asking. He fought shy of all the boys 
alike, whether they were in the habit of worry- 
ing him or not, and if any one pressed him- 
self upon him, he ran the chance of getting 
it sharpish over the shins ; for the boy kicked 
like a Cornishman, on the slightest provoca- 
tion. This was not encouraging in itself, 
but there was another reason which rendered 
Trevor still more unwilling to interfere : this 
was, that he felt it would bring him into 
collision, not only with Joyce, who was for 
ever worrying Arthur, but probably with 
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Dalison also. For the former lie ' had no 
liking, certainly, though they were old 
acquaintances, and were thrown much to- 
gether. With Dalison, however, he was 
very intimate. Many small ties such as 
have already been specified kept them to- 
gether, and boys are always reluctant to 
break these. He felt strongly inclined 
to throw Arthur overboard as he reflected 
thus, but could not make up his mind 
to his own satisfaction. At length he re- 
membered that it was getting too late for 
him to remain in the schoolroom, or he 
would not be in bed by the required time. 
Hastily determining, therefore, to be guided 
by circumstances as regarded his future 
deahngs with little Johnstone, he went up- 
stairs to bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE half-hour or so which intervened be- 
tween prayers and the arrival of Mrs. 
Brooksbank, or her deputy, to take away the 
candle, was one generally dedicated to mischief 
of some kind. Sometimes it was a bolstering- 
match, either a single combat or a general 
melee; sometimes an extempore dance. Sir 
Roger de Coverley being usually selected. On 
these occasions the gentlemen appeared in their 
ordinary attire (minus the shoes, which would 
have raised such a clatter over the Doctor's 
head as would have brought even him upstairs 
to see what was the matter) ; and the costume 
de bal of the ladies consisted of night-gowns, 
put on over their other apparel, and fastened 
round the waist with a neckerchief or com- 
forter, by way of sash; while the orchestra 
was represented by a boy playing on a Jew's 
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harp, or failing that instrument, a comb 
^v^apped in silver paper. When neither 
" tourney nor dance ^^ had sufficient attraction 
for the boys, they commonly took to teasing 
one another; and this mode of passing the 
time was more frequent in Dahson^s room 
than in any of the others : he being much 
given, as has been already intimated, to that 
species of capricious petty tyranny which 
boys call '^bullying/' 

On the present occasion the popular fancy 
inclined to this method of diversion, Arthur 
Johnstone being fastened upon by general 
consent as the victim. Dickinson and his 
sympathizers were clamorous for vengeance 
on the perpetrator of the assault, the marks 
of which were still distinctly visible on the 
boy^s chin and throat. Norton, who had no 
opportunity of having it out with him respect- 
ing his refusal to pay the cricket subscription, 
was desirous of selecting the present oppor- 
tunity as the fittest for that purpose. Joyce, 
too, had a secret grudge, which he wished 
to gratify, though he did not openly allege it. 
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There was a junior boy in the same class with 
Arthur, whose timid demeanour and an oc- 
casional stuttering in his speech, when more 
than usually nervous, made him a favourite 
butt for Joyce^s idle half-hours. A kind of 
fellow-feeling had sprung up between these 
two outcasts; and that morning Arthur had 
contrived, with more dexterity than any one 
would have given him credit for, to deliver 
his feUow-sufferer from his tyrant^s clutches. 

Joyce was amusing himself, after a frequent 
fashion of his, by making Gray repeat a string 
of words beginning with the letter W; and 
every time he stuck fast, which was on an 
average at every third word, he helped him 
through the difficulty by driving a kind of 
spur, composed of three long pins fastened to 
a stick, into some sensitive part of his body. 
The shock so administered generally released 
the imprisoned syllable from its bonds, much 
to the diversion of Joyce, but sorely to the 
injury of the suflFerer, whose arms and legs 
were tattooed like those of a New Zealander 
by the oft-repeated process. 
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As the elder boy was engaged in tliis 
Domitian-like entertainment that morning, 
he had chanced to seat himself with his 
back to the bookcase containing the school 
lending library. Arthur, who had watched 
the scene for a quarter of an hour with 
considerable, though useless, indignation, 
had suddenly conceived a bright thought. 
Going silently out of the schoolroom, 
he had tapped at Mr. Winter^s door, and 
begged him to lend him a book, the only 
copy of which he knew to be in the school 
library. Mr. Winter, in reply, had offered 
him his key of the school cupboard, to get 
the book in question out. But on Arthur^s 
replying that he was unable to open the lock 
himself, the usher had good-naturedly gone 
into the schoolroom to unlock the door for 
him. As Joyce^s back was turned to the 
bookcase, and he had no expectation that any 
of the masters would come in at that hour, he 
continued his torture of Gray for some little 
time after Mr. Winter^s entrance; when the 
sound of the usher^s voice caused him to turn 

D 2 
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round. The former had apprehended, but im- 
perfectly, what was passing ; but his eye was 
fixed upon Joyce with an expression which 
made him turn first red, and then white, and^ 
lastly, hastily get up and leave the school- 
room. He noticed, however, Arthur^s ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the success of his 
mancBuvre; and at once divining the stratagem 
that had been employed, resolved that it should 
cost its contriver dear. 

No sooner, therefore, had the boys assem- 
bled in their bedrooms, than he adroitly 
turned the conversation to the subject of the 
cricket subscription. It will be remembered 
that he had not been present when the money 

« 

had been refused, and had only heard the 
circumstances from popular rumour, so that 
his question did not seem to have any direct 
reference to Arthur. 

'^Norton,^^ he said, '^when are the new 
cricket things going to be ordered? It is 
quite time. The weather was almost warm 
enough for a game to-day ; and the old stock 
has run very short. I was looking it up 
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yesterday morning. We must have a new 
batch of things before we shall be able to 
have a match at all/^ 

''I would send for it at once/' replied 
Norton. ^^ I meant to have sent for it to-day, 
but I have not got all the money yet." 

'^ Not got the money ! '' exclaimed Joyce, 
in affected surprise ; ^^ why, there are as many 
fellows as usual in the school this half-year, 
are there not ? " 

"Yes, but some of the fellows can't pay 
all the money ; and one won't pay at all." 

" Won't pay at all ! Who is he, I wonder ? 
A feUow ought to be tossed in a blanket, in 
my opinion, who refuses to pay the cricket 
money. That is the way we served a fellow 
jSve years ago, who wouldn't pay it, I re- 
member." 

" Hear, hear ! " said Eobinson. ^^ Who 
are the defaulters ? " 

" Willett, Saunders, and Dusautoy say they 
will pay as soon as they hear from home. 
Henderson has paid half; one or two others 
are a shilling short. Bajah Sahib is the one 
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who says lie won't pay at all,'' returned 
Norton. ^^I can't order all we want, until 
we have got all the money in." 

^^Eajah Sahib won't pay at all, do you 
say ? " asked Joyce. 

'^ No, he won't pay," repeated Norton. 
^^ Here he is himself. I say, why won't you 
pay, you young snob ? " 

Arthur screwed up his face into its most 
obstinate expression, but made no reply. 

^^ Answer, will you ! " said Joyce, '^ or I 
will shy this boot at your head." 

^^ Answer, answer ! " chorused a dozen 
voices. 

^^Toss him in the blanket, as some one 
suggested just now," exclaimed Robinson. 

'' Do, do I that will just serve him right," 
cried Rivers. " Now then, my lads, off with 
the blanket, and in with Sahib." 

" Hurrah ! " shouted the boys, always 
ready for this species of entertainment, and 
feeling the special justice of it in this instance. 
A blanket was soon torn from Arthur's bed j 
himself chucked into it, in spite of his 
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struggles, in the course of which he bestowed 
one or two heavy kicks on his assailants^ 
shins ; and in two minutes more he was flying 
up to the ceiling, secundum arterriy under the 
vigorous efforts of his persecutors. 

While the hubbub was at its height, the 
door suddenly opened, and Trevor entered. 
He was on his way to his own bed, still 
pondering over the difficult problem which, 
it might be said, Mr. Winter had given him 
to solve; and hearing the disturbance in 
Dalison^s room, had looked in, to see what 
was the matter. His entrance startled some 
of the boys, who, imagining that Mrs. Brooks- 
bank had come upon them unawares, released 
their hold on the blanket; and the living 
shuttlecock flew off in a slanting direction, 
alighting breathless and enraged, but happily 
uninjured, on one of the beds. 

^^ Up with him again,*^ shouted the boys, 
as soon as they perceived that the alarm was 
groundless. " Up with him again. He hasn^t 
had half enough yet ! '^ 

^'Will you pay the cricket money, yon 
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young wretch ? ^' asked Joyce. ^^ Say you 
will this minute, or I will pitch you into the 
blanket again, and no mistake about it/' 

'' No ! ^^ roared Arthur. " I won't pay a 
sixpence, not if you kill me for it ; I won't, I 
tell you ! Let me alone ! " he bellowed, as 
the boys again seized hold of him. " Let me 
alone, I say ! " struggUng as he spoke with 
such energy as to enable him to break loose 
from his captors, and fling himself at Trevor's 
feet, which he clasped with frantic eagerness. 

^^Oh, Trevor! don't let them!" he ex- 
claimed. '^You are kinder to me than the 
rest. Don't let them drive me mad in this 
way ! They are all buUies in this room. 
Don't let them, pray ! " 

Frank could not help being moved by this 
appeal. With the recollection of Mr. Winter's 
injunction still fresh in his mind, he felt it to 
be impossible to resist it. 

" Come, I think he has had enough, has he 
not?" he asked, looking round him, and 
glancing more particularly at Dalison, who 
had sat throughout the scene on the end of 
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his bed, watching what was passing, but 
taking no part in it. ^^ I wouldn^t toss him a 
second time, if I were you. He might be 
really damaged.^^ 

Trevor was popular with the boys; and, 
besides, an appeal to their mercy rarely failed 
to soften them. 

^^ Well, I don^t mind letting him off now, 
if the others don^t,^^ said Rivers. 

^^ I don^t want to toss him again, so far as 
I am concemed,^^ added Robinson. 

^^Let him pay the cricket money, and I 
have no objection,^* observed Joyce, rather 
stiffly, for he was annoyed at Trevor^s inter- 
ference. 

^' But that is just what he won^t do,*^ cried 
Norton. 

"Well, then, I am for tossing him again 
till he does,^^ said Joyce. " I am for tossing 
the sulks out of him, whatever Trevor may 
think about it.^' 

Trevor bent over Arthur. '^ Would you 
mind giving me the money ? ^' he asked, in a 
low voice. 
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" No/' answered Arthur in the same tone^ 
after a moment's hesitation. '^ I will give it 
you, though I would not to a bully like 
Joyce/' 

'' There/' said Trevor, turning round to the 
others, "he has promised to pay the money; 
so you will let him off now, as a favour to me, 
won't you ? " 

" To be sure ! By all means ! Certainly! " 
was the cry from all sides. Joyce alone did 
not join in it. 

"I overheard what he said, Trevor," he 
remarked angrily, when the others were quiet, 
^^ and I have a good mind to give him some- 
thing for his impudence which he will like 
still less than being tossed in the blanket. 
I don't know what business you have to come 
in here, interfering with our room. But if 
you do choose to take this young snob up, 
you had better advise him to give me no more 
of his sauce, or he may find your protection 
won't prevent him from getting his deserts." 

^^ Won't it ? " retorted Trevor, provoked 
at Joyce's language. " We'll see about that 
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when the time comes. As it is, I don't see 
what right you have to make a row. Dalison, 
and not you, is the head boy in this room, 
and if he doesn't object to my coming in here, 
you have no right to. And as for what 
Arthur said, he didn't mean you to hear it, 
so it was no impudence, that I can see." 

Joyce, who was much irritated, would have 
repKed in the same strain, but at this moment 
Mrs. Brooksbank's step was heard, as she 
slowly ascended the stairs, and the alarm was 
instantly given. Trevor vanished through 
the opposite door; the boys flew right and 
left to their beds; trousers and stockings 
were peeled off with the rapidity of a pan- 
tomimic change ; and when the old lady 
entered the room, every boy was not only in 
his bed, but wrapped apparently in the serenest 
slumber. 

Well, that was the beginning of Trevor's 
patronage of Httle Johnstone. You see it was 
in a measure forced upon him, after what 
Joyce had said, even if his mind had not 
already been made up on the subject. Arthur 
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was removed at his request to the desk next 
to his in school^ and into his room instead 
of Dalison^s. It made a great difference to 
the boy every way. Frank helped him in his 
school work, so much that he got on very 
tolerably with the ushers, instead of being 
in continual disgrace; and the boys gave up 
their hitherto constant practice of bullying 
him — ^partly out of regard for Trevor, and 
partly because he did not any longer exhibit 
such violent outbursts of anger as he had been 
used to indulge in. All might have gone 
well but for Joyce, who never forgave him. 
He was a good hater, and took care that 
Arthur should suffer severely for the vexation 
he had sustained through him. Nor was 
Dalison better pleased, though he repressed 
for the present his displeasure. If Mrs. 
Brooksbank^s entrance on the night of the 
blanket-tossing had not put a stop to the 
quarrel, he would have answered Frank in a 
manner which would probably have made an 
open breach between them. As it was, a 
hollow show of friendliness was stiU main- 
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tained; but each, had an instinctive feeKng 
that something would in all likelihood occur 
before long to interrupt it. 

Such proved to be the case. One afternoon, 
about a month before the close of the half- 
year, a group of four were engaged in prac- 
tising bowling and batting, preparatory to a 
great match to be played shortly with the 
Martinis Green Eleven. The four players 
were Dalison, Gore, Heath, and Joyce; the 
two former bowling, and the other two hand- 
ling the bat. Half a dozen or more juniors 
bad been impressed to watch out. Amongst 
others, a boy named Simpson, and Arthur 
Johnstone, had been obUged to act as the 
two long-stops behind the wickets. Some- 
thing had that morning occurred which did 
not tend to the improvement of Dalison^s 
temper. This was the information contained 
in a letter from his father, that he had applied 
to General Trevor, asking his influence to 
obtain a writership in the East India Com- 
pany's service, in preference to the promise 
of a cadetship, which was all that he had 
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hitherto been able to secure for his son. Bnt 
the interview with the general had not fulfilled 
his anticipations. Mr. Dalison knew that Sir 
Henry Trevor had invited a large party of 
young people, as usual, to pass a fortnight 
at his country seat during the holidays ; but 
he had not extended the invitation this time 
to George. He had further spoken rather 
coldly and doubtfully as to his ability (that is, 
according to Mr. DaUson^s view of the matter, 
his willingness) to push George^s interest. 
He half suspected, he said, that some coldness 
must have arisen between young Frank Trevor 
and his son. But he meant to make another 
trial next week, before the appointment he 
was asking for had been given away. In the 
meantime, if there had been any quarrel with 
Trevor, his son must by all means make it up 
without delay. Dalison was a good deal pro- 
voked by this letter. He was too acute not to 
know that any overtures addressed to Frank, 
under the circumstances, would be more likely 
to provoke his quondam friend^s contempt 
than his goodwill. His best chance of success. 
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lie felt, would be to leave things altogether 
alone, and trust to his not injuring his cause 
at all events, if he did not assist it. He 
would know the issue of his father's second 
appeal to the general in a few days ; and if 
the latter did altogether refuse — ^why, Trevor 
would perhaps find out that he had learned 
the fact. 

But though he kept his thoughts carefully 
to himself, his secret dissatisfaction showed 
itself in very evident outward symptoms. His 
style of bowling was always swift, but he 
bowled that day faster than usual, and got 
provoked that the long-stop repeatedly let the 
balls by. Simpson was, in truth, not much 
experienced in long-stopping, and the bowling 
was so rapid and irregular, that a much older 
and better player might have been pardoned 
for failing to stop it. Dahson at first went 
no further than abuse and a cuff or two, when 
one or two balls in succession sUpped through 
the boy's fingers; but his temper was more 
and more roused as every successive ball was 
missed, and at length, calling Simpson up, he 
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gave him several sharp boxes on the ear, and 
desired Arthur Johnstone to change places 
with him. This arrangement, however, did 
not tend to soothe Dalison^s irritation. Arthnr 
was sulky in the first instance at being 
obliged to watch out against his will, and 
still more sulky at being obhged to change 
the easier post for the more difficult. He 
soon grew superlatively sulky at the angry 
objurgations which Dalison now transferred to 
him whenever he failed in stopping his balls. 
At last he broke out into one of his fits of 
passion, such as he had not indulged in for 
several weeks past, and declared that let 
Dalison say what ho might, he couIdn^t 
stop the balls, and it was of no use his 
trying. 

'^ Sulky little brute ! ^^ said Joyce, ^3 he 
witnessed this outbreak, " 1^11 soon cure him, 
if you leave him to mo, Dalison. Just bowl 
a little to leg, and TU send him a ball or 
two, which he will have some excuse for not 
stopping.'^ 

Dahson complied, and Joyce hitting sharp 
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round to leg, struck two or three balls with 
all his force, which narrowly missed Arthur. 
Dalison and Heath laughed as they watched 
the eflfect of this proceeding on the young 
Indian ; who, immovable as he was on most 
occasions, was fairly frightened by the force 
and noise with which the balls flew past him, 
and which, if they had struck him on the 
temple, would not improbably have killed 
him. 

" I say,^^ whispered Gore, who was stand- 
ing close to Joyce^s wicket, "hadn't you 
better mind you don't really hit him? 
There'd be an awful row if he was seriously 
damaged. And, by Jove, here is this 
nigger's friend, Trevor, coming up. He 
will kick up a row, as sure as fate, if he 
sees it." 

''I don't care what Trevor says, or does 
either ! " returned Joyce, angrily. " I have 
a right to hit round, haven't I, if DaUson 
bowls leg-balls ? I can't help it, if this young 
stupid won't stop them, or get out of the 
way. Bowl away. Gore, and don't trouble 

£ 
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yourself about me — ^I'll manage all tliat^ you 
may rely on it/^ 

Gore shrugged liis shoulders and went on 
with the game; and presently Trevor, who 
was returning from his walk, came up^ and 
stood still awhile to watch the practice. He 
did not appear at first to perceive what 
was going on; and it was not until one 
or two balls had passed close to Arthur's 
person, one of which indeed struck him, 
though very slightly, on the thigh, that 
he called out to Arthur to move farther 
off. 

'^ You are too near, Arthur,^' he said. '^ If 
Joyce is practising hitting roimd in that way, 
you ought to be farther off. You might be 
hurt very much there.'' 

Arthur was only too glad to comply, and 
was moving back, when Joyce called him to 
stop. 

^' I say, you young villain, if you don't stay 
where you are, I'll come and knock your head 
off with this bat." 

'^ You will knock his head off with that haU, 
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I expect/^ said Trevor, '^ if lie does stay where 
he is. He ought not to be placed there, 
Joyce, and you know it/' 

" What business is it of yours ? '^ returned 
Joyce. ^^ You are always meddling with what 
doesn't concern you. This fellow is fagging 
out for us, and not for you. He shall stand 
where we please.'' 

^^ Where you please, I suppose you mean ! " 
said Trevor. " No one would think of putting 
a little fellow like him so near the wicket, 
and cutting those slashing balls round at him, 
but you. You have no right to do it, and 
you sha'n't. Arthur, move ten yards farther 
back. I will take care he sha'n't thrash you 
for doing it." 

" Take that, at all events ! " shouted Joyce, 
striking round again as he spoke, and this 
time with a more successfiil aim. 

The ball struck the boy between the 
shoulders as, in comphance with Trevor's 
directions, he was moving farther off, 
and brought him to the ground like a 
ninepin. 
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Trevor ran and picked Arthur up, who was 
much bruised and in groat pain. He was 
immediately joined by Gore, who, though 
by no means blameless as regards the article 
of bullying himself, was shocked at so extreme 
a piece of brutality. 

" Joyce is a horrid beast, I must admit,*' 
he said. '^ It is a shame to bully fellows as 
he docs. Shall I help you to take hiTn in- 
doors V 

^' Thank you, Gore,^' said Trevor. "If you 
will be so kind as to see him safe inside the 
house, and take him to Mrs. Brooksbank^ that 
will do. He can walk by himself, though not 
very well. I should like to go and have this 
out with Joyce.^^ 

So saying, ho turned round and walked up 
to the latter, who, somewhat disturbed by the 
success of his last hit, though not at all 
penitent, had now joined Dalison and Heath 
at the farther wicket. 

" Joyce,'* he said abruptly, " I wish you to 
understand, once and for all, that I won't 
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have you bully little Johnstone in the way 
you have been doing for the last two or 
three weeks. I am determined to prevent 
it/' 

" Indeed ! '^ returned Joyce, emboldened 
by the presence of Dalison. ^^ And pray how 
will you prevent it ? '^ 

'^ If you attempt to thrash him again, I shall 
interpose to stop you/' 

" In fact, you mean you will tiy to thrash 
me, if I do ? '' 

^^ Well, yes ! '' returned Trevor. " I don't 
wish anything of t^ie kind, unless you force 
it on me. But I will try it, sooner than 
allow him to be bullied in that disgraceful 



manner." 



^' I don't know what right you have to say 
that Dalison and I were bullying him dis- 
gracefully." 

He looked appealingly at his ally as he 
spoke, but to his surprise and discomfiture 
DaUson only replied, — 

^'Tou had better not bring in my name. 
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if you please. I don't wish to have anything 
to do with this business/' 

''Nor do I wish to mix you up with it, 
George/' said Trevor. " It was Joyce whom 
I saw slashing round at him, and trying to 
knock him over if he could; and it is only 
Joyce with whom I am concerned.'' 

'^ Very well ! " said Joyce, sulkily, '^ I am 
sure I wish to have as little to do with you, 
as you can with me. As for young Johnstone, 
it will be time enough for you to talk of 
interfering in his behalf when I do anything 
to justify it. He is the most impudent young 
snob in the school ; and if he is impudent to 
me, I shall Kck him, whether you like it 
or not." 

And so saying, Joyce retired towards the 
house, covering his retreat, or we may say his 
defeat, as well as he was able. The other 
boys followed more slowly, Dalison rather 
cool and silent, and thinking to himself that 
if it had not been for his father's letter, it 
would have aflforded him very particular satis- 
faction to have taken down Trevor's insolence 
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(or what lie considered liis insolence) a peg 
or two ; and tHat not impossibly, before many 
days had past, he would have the satisfaction 
he desired. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

AS Gore entered the house^ partly leading 
and partly supporting Arthur John- 
stone, they encountered Mr. Mayhew, who 
was setting out for an evening walk. This 
master I have described as being neither so 
severe as Mr. Rawdon, nor so considerate 
as Mr. Winter, and holding in consequence 
a sort of middle place in the boys' regard. 
He seldom took notice of what passed out 
of school hours; partly, no doubt, because 
he did not wish to give himself more trouble 
than he was obliged to take ; and partly, we 
must add in fairness to him, because he really 
believed that interference during their play- 
hours was generally unwise. He was about 
to pass the two boys without remark, when it 
suddenly struck him that Johnstone not only 
looked dogged and sullen, as was not un- 
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frequently the case with him, but that he 
appeared, from some cause or other, to be so 
weak as scarcely to be able to put one foot 
before another. His compassion was moved. 

" Why, Johnstone,'^ he said, '^ what is the 
matter ? Are you ill, or have you met with 
an accident ? ^^ 

"He has been hit by a cricket-ball, sir,'' 
said Gore, anxious to anticipate Johnstone's 
own story, which might perhaps disclose too 
truly what had really taken place. 

" Hit by a cricket-ball ? " returned Mr. 
Mayhew. " You must mind what you are 
about, Johnstone, and not go too near 
when a match is being played. What 
match has been going on this afternoon. 
Gore ? " 

" No match, sir ; only some of us have 
been practising together, and Johnstone 
offered to stand longstop to Joyce, Dalison, 
and one or two others." 

" I didn't offer," growled Arthur, " you 
made me." 

" I didn't make you," said Gore, quickly. 
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'^ If you didn't the others did,'' retnmed 
Arthur. 

Mr. Mayhew internally blamed himself for 
his folly in meddling with the matter, and 
endeavoured to extricate himself. 

" Well, if you were only standing longstop, 
Johnstone/' he said, '^ you could not be very 
much hurt. None of our boys bowl so hard 
that you need be afraid of their balls. Face 
them boldly^ that is the way to learn cricket." 

^^ I shouldn't mind the bowling," said 
Arthur; ^^the ball that hit me was struck 
from a bat." 

'^I thought you said you were standing 
longstop ? " 

" So I was ; but Joyce hit round at me.^' 

" Hit round at you ? Hit round, .1 sup- 
pose you mean. He didn't try to hit you, 
I imagine ?" 

'^Yes, ho did/' returned Arthur, in the 
same tone as before, regardless of the winks 
and nods which Gore, who was standing a 
little behind Mr. Mayhew, directed at him. 
" Yes, he did ; he hit round at me, I daresay 
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a dozen times, before the ball struck me. 
Trevor was there, and you can ask him if you 
don^t believe me/' 

Just at this moment Dr. Brooksbank 
entered the house on his return from riding; 
and Mr. Mayhew, who felt that the matter 
was too serious for him to pass over in silence, 
related what had transpired to his principal. 

The Doctor was much moved. ^^I have 
several times fancied,'^ he said, '^ that there 
was a good deal of bullying going on this 
half-year, and that the first-class boys were 
the chief offenders. I shall certainly inquire 
into this. Where is the boy I saw just now ? 
Gore, was it not ? Did I understand you to 
say he was present V^ 

^' Yes,'' replied Mr. Mayhew, ^' both he and 
Trevor were present, according to Johnstone's 
account. But Gore seems to be gone." 

This was true; that worthy having taken 
the opportunity of Dr. Brooksbank's entrance 
to decamp, taking Johnstone with him. 

^^But," added the usher, ''here come 
Trevor and Joyce ; " and, as he spoke, the 
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two boys named entered the passage^ fol- 
lowed at a little distance by Dalison. 

"Stop, if you please/' said the head 
master, as the three were about to pass on, 
"here is something which requires explana- 
tion. Arthur Johnstone has told me, or 
rather he has told Mr. Mayhew, that you 
have been obliging him to sLd behind the 
wicket, and have hit balls round at him to 
try and knock him down. Is that so, Joyce ?" 

" I hit round to leg,^' replied Joyce, 
evasively, "and it happened to hit him, no 
doubt. He ought to have got out of the 
way.^' 

^^ Happened to hit him, Joyce? I asked 
you whether you tried to hit him. Have the 
goodness to answer my question.^' 

" I don't know what right any one has to 
say that I tried to hit him, sir,'' returned 
Joyce. " When a ball is bowled so much to 
leg as the one I struck, there is always a 
chance of its going near the longstop. He 
ought to have stopped it, or got out of the 
way." 
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" You mean, then, that it was an accident. 
Mr. May hew, however, tells me that John- 
stone complained of your having hit round at 
him a dozen times running, trying to knock 
him oflf his legs, and he adds that Trevor 
knows about it. Whether he was a party to 
it or not, I do not understand/' 

" I had hit several times to leg,'^ replied 
Joyce, in the same tone as before, '^ but that 
was because the balls were so bowled. As 
for Trevor, he had better tell his own story.'^ 

^^ I will question him, for it is plainly no use 
to inquire of you. But first, who was bowling 
to you ? ^' 

" Dalison, sir,'' said Joyce. 

^^ Dalison ! "Where is he ? " 

But Dalison had prudently followed Gore's 
example, and walked quietly oflf, as soon as 
the Doctor began questioning Joyce. 

" Well, then, Trevor," resumed the head 
master, "you, I find, were present, though 
I do not understand what part you took. 
Have the goodness to tell me how far was 
Johnstone standing behind the wicket ? 



))i 
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''About the usual distance of a longstop^ 
sir/^ 

'' No nearer ? ^' asked the Doctor, with a 
slight frown. 

^'I have seen a longstop as near,'' said 
Frank, anxious if possible to spare Joyce. 

'' Hem ! that hardly accords with what 
Mr. Mayhew told me. Do I understand you 
to mean that you think the boy might have 
stopped the balls, or got out of the way, if he 
had tried to do so ? '' 

^' I think a practised hand certainly could,'' 
returned Trevor, ^' and perhaps Arthur might, 
if he had been very sharp." 

'^ ^ Perhaps ? ' and ^ if he had been very 
sharp ? ' That is, if the boy had not been 
very young, new to the ways of the school, 
and ignorant of the game. You must know 
that that would make the whole difference; 
and what would be harmless then, is wanton 
cruelty now. I am sorry to hear so lame a 
defence of such conduct from you, Trevor. I 
should have hoped you would have acted 
differently. You may go, sir.' 



i) 
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Trevor^s cheek flushed with indignation, 
but he could not vindicate himself without ac- 
cusing his schoolfellow; besides, if he were 
now to detail all that had passed, it would 
seem like a retractation of what he had ad- 
vanced. He turned away without a word, 
and as he entered the house took his first 
bitter, but salutary, lesson in that school in 
which all who would do God^s work must 
study; which teaches that honest eflTorts to 
resist evil in others are sure to be met, at the 
very outset, by calumny and discouragement. 
If any who have undertaken the better part 
expect that their motives will be under- 
stood, and their acts approved, by the world, 
they most entirely deceive themselves. The 
advanced servant of his Master recognizes, in 
the efforts made to thwart or malign him, the 
genuine stamp of the Cross ; but it is hard 
for a beginner, like poor Frank, to do so. 
Nevertheless, he recovered himself after a 
minute or two, and resolved bravely that he 
would stick by Mr. Winter and poor little 
Arthur, let wlio might misjudge him. 
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The Doctor now called Joyce up, who had 
been standing at some distance, and had not 
heard the conversation between himself and 
Trevor. 

"Joyce/^ he said, "I would fain believe 
that yo'i did not intend seriously to injure the 
little boy ; but your conduct is both cowardly 
and cruel. You will confine yourself to the 
playground, sir, for the next fortnight ; and, 
if I hear of any repetition of such tyranny, 
I shall send you away immediately from my 
school.'^ 

So saying, the Doctor pursued his way into 
the house with a dignity of port and step 
which, on that occasion at least, became him 
well. He had meant to do justice, and be- 
lieved he had. He was, in truth, a kind- 
hearted and right-minded man; and if not 
as earnest and anxious as one in his position 
should be, was, at any rate, in advance in 
these respects of the schoolmasters of that 
day ; and it is not unlikely that he was wont 
sometimes to comment on the low standard 
of duty which his predecessors had acted on. 
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and would have been greatly surprised if ho 
could by anticipation have heard, how the 
next generation would speak of him. Perhaps 
a similar revelation of the future might do us, 
in the present day, no harm ! 

There was one individual among his hearers, 
at all events, who did not share the good 
Doctor^s complacent view of his proceedings, 
but who judged him probably more imfavour-- 
ably than the severest critics of the succeeding^ 
age could do : this was Joyce, who was greatly- 
annoyed at the sentence of confinement to the- 
school precincts, and still more at the iustru- . 
mentality by which this punishment had been 
brought about. He would have openly re- 
venged himself upon Trevor and Johnstone if' 
he had dared ; but as the former was his equal 
in strength and skill, and his superior (he well 
knew) in courage and spirit, he would, in all 
probability, have got the worst of any en- 
counter with him. And as for Johnstone, it 
was clear that he could not reckon upon hia 
keeping back from the masters anything thab 
it might suit his convenience or humour to 

p 
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tell them. If he tried to pay him ont for his 
impudence, as Joyce considered it, by any 
act which could be traced personally to him, 
he would have to undergo the penalty where- 
with Dr. Brooksbank had threatened him; 
and that, he was fully aware, would be a very 
serious injury to him. Nevertheless, he was 
resolved that, come what might, he would 
make both Trevor and Arthur smart for the 
part they had taken against him. After care- 
fully watching for a considerable time, an 
opportunity of indulging his malice presented 
itself. 

There was, in the school library, a book 
which contained a description of the manners 
and customs of the Hindoos, illustrated by 
some very elaborate coloured engravings. 
Among them was one representing the idol 
Juggernaut, seated, in all his hideousness, 
upon his shrine, and arrayed in gorgeous 
attire ; while the Brahmins were depicted as 
offering sacrifices on an altar before him. It 
had chanced that one of the boys showed the 
picture to little Johnstone, with the bond^Jide 
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idea, I believe, of obtaining some explanation 
from him respecting its details, wMch the 
boy himself did not understand. But the 
moment that Arthur^s eye rested upon it, he 
exhibited such extreme disgust and alarm, that 
the boy who had shown it to him was at first 
astonished, and then diverted, at what he 
regarded as mere affectation. One or two 
of the boys, who were witnesses of the scene, 
were equally amused, and the story was a 
good deal talked about in the school for a 
day or two, after which it was displaced. 
in popular favour, and was soon forgotten 
again. 

But it had reached the ears of Joyce, and 
he resolved to make use of it whenever oc- 
casion might serve. The outline of the 
scheme he had laid out for himself, was to 
induce Dalison to take up the cudgels against 
Trevor, and punish his impertinence by prac- 
tising some annoyance on Arthur. If Trevor 
resented this, or attempted to prevent it, a 
personal quarrel with Dalison would ensue, 
and in that case Frank would probably get. 

F 2 
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a severe tlirashing from Dalison, who was 
more than a match for Trevor, both in respect 
of strength and skill. On the other hand, 
if Trevor made no attempt to prevent Dalison 
from annoying his protege, that wonld in itself 
be a great humiliation, which Joyce would 
thoroughly enjoy. Further, even if young 
Johnstone should make a complaint to the 
masters, and any punishment should ensue, 
it would alight, he cunningly reflected, on 
Dalison, and not on him. But his great diffi- 
culty in the execution of this design lay in the 
strange demeanour of his associate. Dalison 
had hitherto always been willing enough to 
join in any of the petty persecutions which 
ho was in the habit of devising against the 
juniors ; and in particular, had seemed to find 
unusual amusement in the annoyances prac- 
tised on Arthur. He was also, as Joyce felt 
well assured, considerably provoked with 
Frank Trevor, who for some time past had 
not only gradually withdrawn himself from 
companionship with his old crony, but had 
repeatedly said and done things which were. 
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in effect, reflections upon him, if not actually 
intended to be so. Dalison was not, in 
general, the kind of fellow to put up with 
this. All that Joyce could extract out of him, 
however, when he urged these topics upon 
him, was a sinister smile and a significant 
shake of the head. 

One day — it was the last, by-the-by, of 
Joyce^s imprisonment — the first class were 
preparing their morning lesson, previously to 
the arrival of Dr. Brooksbank; and Dalison 
and Joyce, having completed their tasks, 
were chatting carelessly together, when 
the latter took the opportunity of telling 
his companion of the exaggerated and 
absurd horror which Johnstone had ex- 
hibited at the sight of the Juggemaut^s 
picture. 

" I never saw such an impudent ass as that 
young nigger is,'' he exclaimed; ''it would 
be good fun, as well as be serving him right, 
to make him go through the whole ceremony 
of offering sacrifice to Juggernaut; Fll be 
bound he has seen it often enough in India* 
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Vd mate him do it, whether he liked it or not, 
if I had my way/^ 

" You would have some difficulty in doing 
that, I expect,^' said Dalison; ''he is the 
most obstinate young rascal I ever saw. I 
believe he^d sooner be licked black and blue 
than do it^ oven if — ^' 

" I would thrash him black and blue,'' said 
Joyce, interrupting; "but what were you 
going to add ? '' 

" I was going to say, even if Trevor did not 
interfere to stop it/' 

This was said with apparent indifference of 
manner, but inwardly Dalison chuckled over 
the vexation which he knew it caused his 
auditor. As he had expected, Joyce in- 
stantly broke into an angry expression of his 
feeling. 

'' Trevor be hanged, Dalison ; I can't think 
what has come to you that you tolerate his 
impertinence, as you have done for the last 
month past. I should no more have thought he 
would have dared to affront you, as he has been 
doing, without your resenting it, than that — ' 



» 
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'^ Than that you yourself would resent the 
affronts he has been offering to you, eh ? '^ 
remarked Dalison, coolly, as Joyce paused, 
uncertain how to finish his sentence. 

"You know why I don^t resent it/' re- 
turned Joyce, sulkily ; ^^ you know Brick- 
bats has threatened to expel me, if I get into 
any further row/' 

" Oh, ay ; I know all about it,'' said Dalison, 
in the same tone as before. "Frank would 
be sure to complain to Brooksbank if you 
were to thrash him, wouldn't he ? But never 
mind, here come the letters; we shall have 
time to read them before the Doctor comes 
in. Ha ! " ho muttered, in a lower tone, to 
himself; ^^the governor's hand. This is the 
letter, then ! Now then. Master Prank, we 
shall see what you have been about." 

The letter, apparently, was not a very long 
one, and there was time to finish its perusal 
before Dr. Brooksbank's arrival. Dalison 
folded it up, and put it into his pocket with- 
out a word of comment; but any one who 
knew him well would have seen at a glancQ 
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that its contents were extremely unwelcome 
to him. He went through the lesson, how- 
ever, without any outward manifestation of 
his annoyance; and it was not until school 
had broken up, and he and Joyce had retired 
to the farthest nook of the playground, that 
he gave any hint of his altered frame of mind. 
Then he said, abruptly, — 

'^ Joyce, you wish to mortify Trevor, and 
pay Johnstone out, for getting you into a row, 
don^t you? There, say yes or no, man, if 
you want me to help you in doing it. No 
shilly-shallying ; I hate all that ! '' 

''Well, yes, I do,^' replied Joyce, startled 
into sincerity by Dalison^s abruptness. 

'' Good — ^well, then, the afternoon is going 
to be wet, and we shall be kept in-doors. 
Propose what you suggested about Juggernaut 
this morning, and I will back you.^' 

Accordingly, when the boys, prevented 
from pursuing their out-door sports, were 
lounging idly about the school-room, prepared 
for any mischief which might be suggested 
to them, Joyce proposed that they should 
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divert themselves with tableaux vivants — 
using for the purpose the costumes belonging 
to the theatre, which the boys were always 
allowed to open during the winter half-year. 
There was a deep embayed window at the 
farther end of the school-room, over which 
hung a curtain, let down and drawn up by a 
pulley. By closing the shutters of the win- 
dow, as good a frame for tableaux vivants was 
formed as could well be imagined. The idea 
seemed to promise well, and the boys leaped 
at it, like trouts at a May-fly. A Babel of 
voices was almost instantly heard suggesting 
all kinds of subjects and costumes, classical 
and mediaeval, English and foreign, ancient 
and modem, possible and impossible, in the 
most glorious confusion. 

'^ Brutus killing Caesar,'^ cried one. 

" Wellington and Blucher after Waterloo,'^ 
urged another. 

'^Eobin Hood and Friar Tuck,^^ shouted 
Billy Waters. 

" What do you think of Cromwell cutting 
off Charles the First^s head ? '^ asked Norton, 
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whose ideas of history were somewhat con- 
fiised. 

''I should like Achilles selling Hector^s 
body to Priam/' said Trevor, who was of a 
classical turn of mind. 

" The Field of the Cloth of Gold/' proposed 
Rivers. 

''The Temple of Juggernaut,'' suggested 
Joyce. 

''Gently, gently," said Dalison, "don't all 
speak together. We can have ' Brutus killing 
Caesar,' no doubt; but the costumes would 
be all Roman togas, and that wouldn't look 
well. As for 'Wellington and Blucher,' wo 
ought to get up the Field of Waterloo, with a 
lot of cannons and dead bodies, and horses^ 
and all that." 

"Well, if you come to that," said Heathy 
"how could you manage the 'Field of the= 
Cloth of Gold ? ' There ought to be no end 
of splendid tents, and that sort of thing." 

" Or how," said Brackley , " could you 
manage the beheading Charles the First? 
There ought to be a great crowd of people 
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about, and we haven^t an axe among the 
properties, either." 

" Well then," said Dalison, " there is only 
' Eobin Hood and Friar Tuck/ is there ? ^' 

" Or the ' Temple of Juggernaut,^ " inter- 
posed Joyce. 

^^ Oh ! ay ; the ' Temple of Juggernaut,' " 
repeated Dalison: ^'that would look well, 
I daresay ; but how could we manage that ? " 

'^ We have a dress in the property-box that 
is just like the robe which Juggernaut is 
represented as wearing in the Indian book/' 
said Joyce. 

^^ Oh ! yes/' said Billy Waters, " so there 
is j and the old throne, with a curtain thrown 
over it, would make a good seat for him." 

" And one of the high stools would make a 
capital altar," said Heath. 

" That will do famously," exclaimed several 
voices. 

'^ Let us see the dress and the book, at all 
events," suggested Dalison. 
. The cloak, which was of a bright yellow 
material, ornamented fantastically with red 
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and black ornaments^ being the same in which 
one of the juvenile performers had last winter 
enacted the character of a magician, was 
brought out and compared with the picture 
of Juggernaut. It was found to agree very 
fairly; and a head-dress was also extracted 
from the stores, which, though not very like 
that of the real Hindoo idol, was judged to 
serve the purpose sufficiently well. Roman 
togas and Turkish turbans, with a few emen- 
dations, made what was accounted a very 
suitable costume for the Brahmin priests ; and 
now it only remained to arrange the stage 
and apportion the parts. 

'^ Who'll be manager and scene-shifter ? '' 
asked Dalison. 

*' I, I, I ! ^' exclaimed several of the boys 
together. 

"Veiy well, Eivers, you shall be stage- 
manager, and you, Joyce, shall be scene- 
shifter, and draw up and let down the curtain. 
Now, who's to be Juggernaut ? " 

" Billy Waters,'' shouted a chorus of voices. 

Billy gracefully acknowledged the compli- 
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ment, and, yielding to the general wish, 
assumed the robes of Juggernaut. 

"And now who^s to be high priest?^' 
inquired Dalison. 

'' I/' and "I/^ and " I," " Heath/' " Brack- 
ley/' "Trevor/' '^you yourself, Dalison," 
responded a dozen boys at the same moment. 

" No, no ! " exclaimed a voice, ^^ it ought 
to be Eajah Sahib; ho knows all about it, 
and can tell us how it ought to be done." 

'^ That is a capital idea," exclaimed Dalison ; 
''where is Sahib? Go and fetch him, some 
one. He'll do excellently. It ought to be a 
little fellow, you see, because of course he 
ought to be smaller than Juggernaut. Dickin- 
son, Ellis, and Webber shall be priests, and 
Sahib high-priest. Won't that do ? " 

A general shout of applause bore witness 
to the popular approval, and several of the 
bystanders commenced an immediate search 
after Arthur. 

"I don't think he will do," said Trevor, 
addressing Dalison and Stapleton, in a low 
voice }"1 advise you to choose some one else." 
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" Certainly, if you wish it, Fraiik,^' said 
Stapleton; ^^I don^t mind, Pm sure/' 

Dalison, however, took it differently. 

^^ Won't do? why not?'' he asked, in a 
tone which all around him could hear. 

'^ I don't think he would Uke it," returned 
Trevor, in a more constrained manner. 

" Why shouldn't he ? " asked Dalison ; '' it 
will do him no harm, will it ? " 

'' I should think not, indeed," said one of 
the bystanders. 

'^ If he refuses, it will only be because he's 
sulky," remarked another. 

" I vote we make him do it, willy-nilly," 
cried a third. " He is the sulkiest little beast 
that ever came to Martinis Green." 

^' Dalison," said Trevor, annoyed at these 
remarks, " I put it to you as a personal favour 
not to make Arthur Johnstone do this, if he 
doesn't like it. I think it is a shame, and I 
must fairly say so." 

This observation was not judicious. 

" I don't see what business it is of yours," 
growled one or two. 
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''I shall make it my business/^ retorted 
Frank, siarply. 

'^Oh! come/^ said Joyce, ^^we can^t be 
dictated to in this way. I, for one, won^t 
stand it, and if Stapleton doesn^t choose to 
act Juggernaut, I will. Oh ! here^s Sahib at 
last. Now then, you young beast, do you 
hear what you are to do ? You are to put on 
that dress which you see there, and that tur- 
ban, and stand in front of that stool, in the 
same attitude as the figure in this picture. 
If you refuse, or make any fuss, you will get 
as sound a walloping as ever you had in your 
life. Do you hear what I say ? " 

The boys in general, and DaUson and Joyce 
in particular, had been prepared for an out- 
break of passion; but they had not antici- 
pated such a transport of fury as this intima- 
tion called forth. The boy shook fipom head 
to foot as though seized with a violent fit of 
ague ; and his face, instead of growing dark 
purple, as was usually the case when he was 
excited by anger, became perfectly livid, as 
he looked at the preparations for the tahleaux. 
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His struggles were so violent that two of the 
biggest boys were unable to hold Hm; and 
escaping from their grasp^ he rushed up for 
the second time to Frank Trevor, and clung 
with the energy of despair round his knees. 

'^ Come, none of that, youngster,^^ exclaimed 
Joyce, as soon as he had recovered from his 
surprise, '^ Leave go there, or it will be the 
worse for you. We^ll soon see who is master 
here ! ^^ And as he spoke he stepped up to 
Arthur, with the evident intention of tearing 
him away from Trevor^s knees, regardless of 
the expression of the latter^s face, which inti- 
mated a strong disposition to resist his inter- 
ference. 

Joyce,^^ he exclaimed, as he approached, 

I advise you to leave Johnstone alone. I 
donH want to quarrel with you ; but I won^t 
suffer this." 

'^Do you mean you will prevent me from 
taking him away ? ^^ 

'^Yes,^^ rejoined Trevor; '^ touch him at 
your peril. Once and for all, I won^t see him 
buUied." 
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*' Bullied, Trevor ? ^^ said Dalison, coming 
forward as Joyce paused for a moment, em- 
barrassed, as it appeared, by Frank's reply. 
" Do I understand you to call Joyce and me 
bullies ? '' 

'^ I have still less wish to quarrel with you 
than with Joyce,'' returned Trevor, calmly; 
''we are oM friends, though wo have been 
cool of late, and I don't want to say anything 
offensive. I only ask you to leave Johnstone 
alone." 

''You have not answered my question,'^ 
replied Dalison, coldly ; " do you retract the 
word ' bully,' as applied to Joyce and me ? " 

"No," retorted Trevor, haughtily; "I did 
not apply the word directly to you; but I 
think what you want to do to Johnstone 
is bullying, and I shall not retract my 
opinion." 

" Then you will just take the consequences 
of your impertinence," said Dalison, coolly 
stripping off his coat, and approaching his 
adversary as he spoke. *'Now, then, do you 
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mean to stand up to me like a man^ or am I 
to thrash you at my leisure ? ^' 

^ Trevor made no reply ; but, disengaging 
himself from Arthur, he too took oflF his coat, 
and stepped out to meet his antagonist. 

'^ No, no ! ^' exclaimed Brackley, inter- 
posing; '^don^t you two fellows quarrel — 
at all events, not to-day; just recollect that 
Monday is the only whole holiday for the rest 
of the half, and that we are to go down the 
river and have a jolly lark; and if you two 
fellows, the two head boys of the school, fight. 
Brickbats will be certain to forbid our going. 
I can^t see that there is anything to fight 
about; but anyhow, put it off till after 
Monday.^' 

'^Very well,^^ said Dalison, as coolly as 
before, '^we will put it off till Monday. 
Take away Juggernaut's robes and throne 
for the present. On Monday evening, in the 
long room, Trevor, we will settle this. Either 
you ask my pardon and cease to interfere 
between Johnstone and us, or you have aa 
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good a licking as I over gave a fellow in my 
life/' 

'' I have no objection to make,'' said Trevor ; 
and, taking Artliur by the hand, he left the 
school-room. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

I SUPPOSE I need hardly say that there 
was plenty of talk among the Bruns- 
wickers about the fight which was to come 
oflF between Dalison and Trevor. I don^t 
beKeve that anything else was talked of for 
ten minutes together, during the whole of 
Friday and Saturday — ^notwithstanding that 
the programme of Monday's proceedings had 
been made known, by authority, to the boys 
on the evening of the former day. None of 
them had any doubt but that Frank would 
lose the day, and probably be severely 
punished by his antagonist besides. 

^^He hasn^t a chance with Dalison,^' said 
Brackley, who was discussing the affair with 
CharUe Rivers and Stapleton on the Saturday 
afternoon in a corner of the playground. 
'' He hasn^t the ghost of a chance, I tell you. 
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Why! look at that fight with Bullface. He 
was three inches taller than Frank, and Fll 
be bound three inches wider across the 
shoulders ; he was twice as strong as Trevor, 
and a plucky fellow into the bargain. And 
yet you saw what a milling he got from 
Dalison. It is nonsense, in my opinion, for 
Frank to try to stand up to him. He had 
better give in at once, that is my opinion, 
and that is what I should advise him to do.'' 

'^ He won't do that," said Eivers ; '^ I have 
no more doubt than you have, that he will 
be tremendously thrashed ; but he'll go on as 
long as he can stand. He is a gentleman 
bom and bred, and Bullface was only a snob, 
though I agree with you, he was a plucky one. 
I prophesy Trevor won't walk off the ground 
as he did." 

'' More's the pity," said Stapleton ; 
*' Frank's as good a fellow as ever came to 
Martin's Green, in my judgment ; and if ho 
did want to prevent that poor miserable little 
Sahib from being bullied, it was nothing but 
kindness. I think it a great shame of 
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Dalison to take it up as he has done. 1 
heard Trevor tell Dalison that he did not wish 
to offend him in any w&j" 

'' It is all that Joyce^s doing/' said Eivers. 
''He put Dalison up to it, I know. If the 
fight were to be between Frank and Joyce, 
I shouldn^t so much care/' 

'' No,'' said Brackley ; '' nor if it were be- 
tween Dalison and Joyce ; I shouldn't for my 
part object to see that." 

I should think not," observed Stapleton; 

but we may wait a long time before we shall 
see that, I expect. But seriously, don't yon 
think something might be done to prevent 
the fight from coming off? I don't mean by 
advising Frank to knock under. I agree with 
Charlie that nothing would induce him to 
do that. But something else might be 
thought of." 

''Would you suggest to Dahson, that he 
should give up his intention of obHging Sahib 
to take his part in the tableau ?^^ asked 
Brackley, with a sUght sarcasm in his tone. 

" That is nonsense," said Rivers. "Every- 
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body knows that he wouldn^t do that, unless 
it happened to suit his own purpose — no, 
not to please his own father ! And it is 
plain, for some reason or other, that he has 
some spite agaiast Frank, which he wishes 
to gratify. But I agree with Billy, that we 
might try to do something. Do you think 
that, for instance, we could keep this young 
chap Sahib out of the way? If he wasn^t 
there on Monday evening, DaUson could not 
of course compel him to dress up and all that; 
and then there would be no pretext for in- 
terfering with Frank/' 

'^ That is not a bad idea,'' said Brackley, 
"and I confess it had not occurred to me. 
Yes, if he would ask leave to go to bed 
immediately after the boys returned from the 
water, DaUson could not get hold of him, 
until the next day at all events." 

*' The next day would not signify," said 
Stapleton. '^Tho long room is open only 
on Monday evenings; and on the Monday 
after next they will begin to get it ready 
for the examinations. So if Sahib could be 
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kept out of the way for that one evening, the 
whole thing might blow over/' 

''Well, perhaps it might,'' said Brackloy; 
''at all events it is worth trying. Just go 
and fetch young Johnstone here. Rivers, 
there's a good fellow ; we'll try what we can 
do with him." 

Charlie complied, and after a quarter of an 
hour's search, found the boy in question in a 
comer of the school-room, sheltered as much 
as possible from general observation behind 
•one of the desks. He made no demur to 
accompany Rivers, who, next to Trevor, was the 
boy who treated him with the most kindness. 

"Well, Rajah," began Brackley, as soon 
-as he saw him, " so you know, I suppose, that 
Trevor and Dalison are going to fight on 
your account?" 

Arthur put on his sullen face as soon as 
he heard the word "Rajah;" and Rivers, 
who saw that Brackley had made a mistake 
in so addressing him, hastened to interpose. 

" Trevor has been kind to you, has he not, 
Arthur ? " he asked. 
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''Tes/^ replied the boy, his face clearing 
again;' ''he has been very kind to mo 
always/' 

''And you would be sorry to see him 
severely hurt ? '^ 

" Yes, of course/' 

" And you would try to prevent it, if you 
could?'' 

"I don't know what you mean," replied 
Johnstone. 

" Well, what we mean is this," said Brack- 
ley: "Dalison intends to make you put on 
a particular dress on Monday evening, and 
act the part of a Hindoo Priest in the tableau; 
and Trevor has declared that he will interfere 
to prevent it. Now, if they do fight, Trevor 
is sure to get much the worst of it, and will 
probably be very much hurt. We want to 
prevent them from fighting, and beUeve that 
if you keep out of the way, there will be 
no row." 

"If Dalison attempts it, he will get the 
worst of it," interposed Johnstone. 

" The worst of it ? " returned Brackley ; 
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''that is nonsense. He is far more than a 
match for Trevor/' 

'' He will get much the worst of it,'' re- 
peated Arthur, with flashing eyes. 

'' Why, what do you mean. Sahib ? " 

*' Never mind what I mean," returned the 
other, doggedly; ''I tell you Dalison and 
Joyce will get the worst of it, if they 
attempt it." 

'* Well, but, Arthur," said Eivers, '' would 
it not be better to avoid the chance of a row 
altogether ? If you will merely ask Mrs. 
Brooksbank leave tq go to bed as soon as 
we come home from the party on Monday, 
there will be no fuss at all. You can say 
you are tired, or something of the kind, and 
she will be sure to let you. That is all we 
want you to do." 

"You surely won't refuse to do that," 
urged Stapleton, noticing that the boy made 
no reply. 

" Yes, I do," returned Arthur in the same 
tone of dogged obstinacy ho had used before, 
''I do refuse. I tell you Dalison *and Joyce 
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will repent it if they persist in bullying me, 
or hurting Trevor. I won't sliirk out of their 
way, or ask Mrs. Brooksbank leave to go 
to bed. Let them do what they like, and 
take the consequences. I don't care.*' 

'' There^ take yourself off, you young 
wretch/' exclaimed Brackley, much disgusted. 
''It was a great mistake to have anything 
to do with a young Hottentot like that ; we 
must give the thing up. If Trevor chooses 
to set Dalison at defiance, and Dalison is 
determined to thrash Trevor, we can't help it." 

'' Well, I don't quite agree with you there," 
said Stapleton. '' I shall make another 
attempt, though altogether of a different 
character. I shan't meddle with Sahib again, 
I promise you. By-the-by, I wonder what 
he could have meant by saying that Dalison 
would get the worst of it ? " 

'' He meant nothing, I expect," said Brack- 
ley, '' except that he was in a great rage with 
Dah'son, and wanted to pay him out if he 
could. But what do you mean to try, Billy, 
yourself?'* 
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" WeU/' said Stapleton, '' I sliall try to get 
Hiems to ask Frank to tea that evening. I 
think I could manage that. And it wiU not 
much signify, you know, whether Dalison and 
Joyce persist in making young Johnstone 
do what they want, so long as Frank isn^t 
there to interfere. I must confess I shouldn^t 
be over sorry, after what we have heard, if 
that young savage did get a good licking, so 
long as Frank didn^t suffer by it.'^ 

" Nor 1/^ said Brackley ; and Rivers like- 
wise subscribing to the same sentiment, 
Billy proceeded with his usual astuteness 
to put his scheme in operation. He first 
waited awhile to see whether Johnstone^s 
nerves would not be shaken by the prepara* 
tions which were being made for the ceremony 
of Monday evening ; which showed that 
Dalison was determined to persist in the 
programme he had laid down. In accordance 
with this, he had ordered the 'Hong room'^ 
to be prepared for Juggernaut's sacrifice, and 
had removed thither the throne, the altar, 
and the various robes and other * properties 
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necessary for its duo representation. This 
long chamber, by-the-by, was a low attic, 
running the whole way over the school-room. 
It had once been used as a dormitory; but 
Dr. Brooksbank had found it so diflScult of 
management, that he had, early in his occu- 
pation of the premises, built an additional 
wing to his house, and removed thither the 
beds. The room was now used by the boys 
for various purposes. On the occasion of the 
public examination, as has already been 
intimated, it was employed as a convenient 
place, where the various candidates could be 
placed sufficiently widely apart from each other 
to preclude all possibility of copying from 
one another. During the winter months it 
was converted to the purposes of a theatre ; 
and on Monday evenings, during the summer 
season, the boys were allowed to assemble 
there for any legitimate purpose which might 
happen to occur to them. 

Hither it was that Dalison had caused the 
various theatrical properties to be conveyed, 
which would bo employed in the tableau, 
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tlie performance of wMcli he and Joyce had 
fully resolved to insist upon. 

WeU, Stapleton waited awliile to see how 
Johnstone would take the preparations made 
by Dalison^s order, for the accomplishment 
of the purpose which he had declared he 
meant most certainly to carry out on the 
Monday evening, after the business of the 
day was over. But the sight of the prepara- 
tions produced apparently no kind of efifect 
on their intended victim; unless indeed a 
more determined fit of obstinacy could be 
regarded as such : and Billy Waters was 
obliged to fall back on the scheme which he 
had already propounded to Brackley and 
Eivers. This he accomplished, as he flattered 
himself, with some cleverness. He went to 
Mr. Winter on the Monday morning, and 
asked whether he would allow him to examine 
again a book of prints, which he had seen 
on the occasion of one of his visits to that 
gentleman^s study. Receiving a ready assent 
from the good-natured usher, he inquired 
further whether Trevor might be allowed to 
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come and see it also. Mr. Winter, presuming 
that Stapleton liad preferred this request, in 
consequence of Trevor^s wish to that effect, 
gave without hesitation the required per- 
mission; and finding that the evening of the 
same day was the time which would suit them 
best, invited them to come at that time. 
Billy forthwith informed Frank thereof, re- 
presenting it as a regular invitation to tea. 
Trevor was somewhat annoyed, but having 
no suspicion of the trick which had been 
practised, and no reason at hand for refusing, 
was obliged to reply in the affirmative; and 
it was agreed that ho and Stapleton should 
go to Mr. Winter^s room as soon as they 
returned from their expedition that eyening. 
Billy obtained a good deal of credit with 
Brackley and Eivers for his ingenuity, as the 
three boys met together in the hall of Bruns- 
wick House, prepared to set out on their 
party of pleasure. Perhaps the reader may 
think that the credit was not very well de- 
served, seeing that it was obtained by means 
which were anything but honest. But the 
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result did not by any means accord with 
Billy's expectation ; as indeed is generally 
the case with people who prefer a cunning 
mode of doing things, to honest straight- 
forward dealing. 

Boys, however, are seldom inclined to be 
very rigid critics on such subjects, and they 
are still less likely to be so on such occasions 
as the present. It was a bright, glorious 
summer day, the very day for such a party as 
theirs. They were to go down the river in a 
large row barge, specially hired for the occa- 
sion, to a gentleman's park a few miles dis- 
tant, who had allowed Dr. Brooksbank the 
use of his grounds for the occasion. There 
they were to have dinner on the bank, and 
after that to run wild in the woods, picking 
flowers, and hunting for eggs, or amusing 
themselves with games the whole afternoon. 
How should boys under such circumstances 
remember anything but the delights of the 
passing hour ? It was not until they had all 
returned, sated with pleasure, though still 
untired (for whatever does tire boys?), and 
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had talked over the various incidents of the 
day^ that the recollection of Sahib and his 
unconsummated sacrifice occurred to any one. 
But after an hour had been devoted to the 
discussion of a variety of interesting topics — 
how Rawdon had nearly tumbled into the 
river, as he was trying to hand Miss Brooks- 
bank out of the barge, and what a game it 
would have been if he had ; and how Philips 
and Dunbar had found a rabbit dead in a trap 
— at least, they said it was dead — ^and had got 
leave to bring it home and have it for supper; 
and how a lot of fellows while playing at hide 
and seek had come upon a nest of adders, and 
had nearly been bitten, only they ran ofi*, and 
told the other fellows; and how Heath and 
Gore and Robinson had fallen in with a gang 
of gipsies, and had their fortunes told, and 
had been presented with a live hedgehog, 
which they meant to keep (unlucky beast !) 
in a box in the upper room — after an hour 
had been passed in talking over these and the 
like matters, Stapleton and Rivers were sum- 
moned by one of the boys to Mr. Winter^s 
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room; and not long afterwards Dalison and 
Joyce entered the playground in search of 
Arthur Johnstone, who, it seemed, was no- 
where to be found. Brackley at first imagined 
that Sahib had, after all, taken his advice, and 
was keeping judiciously out of the way ; but 
this soon proved to be a mistake, for, on 
entering the long-room to complete the neces- 
sary preparations, they discovered the boy 
seated quietly on a box, looking his v^ry 
darkest and sullenest, but not evincing the 
least symptom of fear or hesitation. He 
had found his match, however, as regarded 
obstinacy of purpose in Dalison. 

'^ Oh, you are here, are you?'^ he exclaimed, 
as his eye fell upon Arthur. '^ Where is 
Trevor, I Wonder? ^' 

^' He is taking tea with Hiems,'' said one 
of the boys. ^^I saw him going with Billy 
Waters into his room about half an hour 
ago.^^ 

^' Oh,^^ said DaUson, with a sneer. ''Well, 
that is lucky for him perhaps; but it does 
not signify to me. WeU, we must lose no 
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time in settling this matter. It is later, I see, 
than I had thought. Put on Juggemaut^s 
robes, Joyce, and we will manage the rest in 
two minutes/^ 

Joyce complied in silence, and was on the 
point of ascending his shrine when he was 
stopped by Dalison. 

" No,^^ he said ; " wait a moment ; let 
Johnstone put on his dress and take his place 
&st. Now, you young whelp, you understand 
what you are to do, and you had better set 
about doing it without more bother. Do you 
see that dress there ? Put it on at once.^^ 

'^ I won^t,^^ said Arthur, doggedly. 

"Won^t you ? we^ll see all about that. 
Here, you fellows, take off his trousers and 
shoes while I hold him, and then put the 
others on him.'' 

Johnstone resisted with aU his might, but, 
it was vain for him to struggle against Dali- 
son's grasp. The change of costume was soon 
effected by himself and Heath, and they were 
proceeding to drag the exhausted boy up to 
the altar, when Trevor suddenly entered. 
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Billy's scheme liad broken down unexpectedly. 
Mr. Winter had been engaged to take tea 
with Dr. and Mrs. Brooksbank, and had only 
sent for the boys to look through the portfolio 
of prints, which Stapleton had asked to see. 
This did not occupy above half an hour, and 
as soon as they had been all examined Mr. 
Winter had dismissed his guests. 

Frank entered at an unfortunate moment. 
Dalison and Heath were dragging Arthur 
across the room, and Joyce was on the point 
of mounting to his eminence. His arrival 
was altogether unexpected, and Heath, startled 
by it, let go his hold on Johnstone, who broke 
loose from Dalison and took refuge, not this 
time with Trevor, but in a comer of the room 
behind some boards, whence it would be very 
difficult to dislodge him. The boys, baffled 
for the moment, turned their attention to 
Trevor. 

"Here comes the champion,^' exclaimed 
Joyce, with a mocking laugh. " Now, Dali- 
son, look out for yourself, or you will be 
chawed up before you know where you are. 
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No, no/' said Brackley; ''don^t let us 
have any quarrelling. Frank, it is nothing 
but a bit of fun. I don^t believe Sahib him- 
self would care a bit about it, if he was only 
asked instead of driven to do it. Here, Arthur, 
come out, there is a good fellow, and don't 
get Trevor thrashed,'' he added in a lower 
tone, which the boy addressed alone could 
hear. ''No one will hurt you, and it is 
nothing but nonsense." 

To the surprise of everybody, Arthur at 
once complied with their request, and came 
out from his retreat, with a scowl upon his 
face, it is true, but without any attempt at re- 
sistance. He was walking quietly up to the 
altar, when Joyce, who was disappointed as 
well as astonished at this bloodless issue to 
the fray, again interposed. 

'' Well, come, that is a good one too ! So, 
Trevor, you have advised meek and patient 
submission to your pet, have you ? Very 
prettily behaved indeed, and very wise into 
the bargain." 

"Rather different from what he said last 
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Thursday, I must say,^' observed Heath, 

hey, Dalison ? ^^ 

Eather,'^ said Dalison ; ^^ but people think 
better of it sometimes. Would you like to 
come a little nearer, Trevor, and then you will 
see that he does it correctly ? ^' 

'' You need not be insolent, Dalison,'^ ex- 
claimed Trevor, his face growing crimson as 
he heard these taunts. "I was sent for by 
one of the masters, pr I should have been 
here to prevent what you have already done 
to Johnstone ; and now I warn you to bully 
him no more.^' 

^''You mean to fight me, then ?'* inquired 
Dalison. 

''I mean to prevent you from bullying 
Johnstone, if I can.^' 

'' That comes to the same thing.. Well, if 
you like to have a good thrashing first, and 
see Johnstone offer sacrifice afterwards, in- 
stead of seeing him do it at once, Pm sure I 
have not the least objection.'* 

Brackley and Stapleton again attempted to 
interfere, but without producing any impres- 
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sion on either party. The combatants stripped 
off their jackets^ and a ring was formed* As 
every one had foreseen, Trevor proved no 
match for his stronger and more skilftd anta- 
goiust. But his pluck and resolution pro- 
tracted the fight longer than any one could 
have expected ; and when he was at last , 
obliged to succumb by a heavy blow on the 
head, Dalison's face exhibited some very 
evident symptoms that his victory had not 
been gained without severe punishment. The 
boya looked on almost in silence, and without 
any of the eager interest which they usually 
showed in such encounters; and at its con- 
clusion Brackley made another attempt to 
induce. Dalison to push the thing no further. 

''There, Dalison,^^ he said, ''you have 
gained the day. Frank can^t resist you any 
longer. Won^t that be enough, without 
making the poor little beggar do it ? ^^ 

A sUght applause followed this speech, 
which had the effect of provoking still fiir- 
ther DaUson's irritation. His was not one of 
those tempers that are satisfied with success ; 
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and the pain of the blows and the obstinate 
resistance with which he had been met only 
roused him to greater anger. 

" No/^ he exclaimed, savagely, '^ it won^t 
do, Brackley, and that is all about it. Don^t 
you interfere ; '* and again stepping up to 
Arthur, he seized him by the collar, and 
began, with Heath's help, once more to drag 
him towards the altar. 

Arthur had stood by during the fight, with 
the same expression of face which he had 
worn from the moment when they had dis- 
covered him in the room, — an expression so 
peculiar that, if the attention of the boys had 
not been drawn oflF to other matters of inte- 
rest, it could not have failed to engross it. 
It was not fear, and it scarcely seemed to be 
anger ; but rather dogged and resolute expec- 
tation of some unforeseen and disastrous result. 
He made no resistance, but walked quietly by 
Dalison's side to the required spot, and the 
next minute Joyce would have assumed his 
seat, if a strange and unexpected incident 
had not intervened. 
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Trevor was still leaning against the shoulder 
' of Billy Warters, who had been his second in 
the battle. He had scarcely recovered his 
consciousness^ and was too weak to interfere 
ftui}her in Arthur's defence. Joyce, as he 
passed him, could not forbear a taunt, which 
was scarcely heard by the boy himself, but 
roused the indignation of the bystanders. 

'^ Shame ! shame ! '* was the general cry, 
and a rush was made, which obliged him to 
step hurriedly on one side, or he would have 
been thrown down by his assailants. In doing 
so he came sharply into collision with the 
chair, which, covered with shawls and cushions, 
stood ready for Juggernaut's reception ; and 
it was overturned on the floor. A cry of 
horror and amazement broke from the boys. 
The uppermost shawl had been dislodged by 
the fall, and from its folds a live adder of the 
largest size had disengaged itself, which, as 
though sensible of the presence of enemies, 
was now writhing and hissing on the floor. 
The boys stared for a .few moments at this 
strange and alarming spectacle. Then a 
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general rush to the door followed; and in 
two minutes the snake^ the Indian boy^ and 
Frank Trevor, who was still too much ex- 
hausted to be sensible of whafc was passing, 
remained the only occupants of the apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

IT was a regular panic^ such as sometimes 
takes possession of men as well as boys. 
The whole posse^ amounting, perhaps, to 
thirty or forty fellows, ran at full speed down 
the long-room stairs, tumbling, in their 
haste, oyer one another, and making no pause 
until they reached the school-room, where the 
rest of their schoolfellows, astonished in their 
turn at such an irruption, crowded up to 
ascertain the cause. 

For a few minutes nothing was heard but 
a medley of voices, each relating what had 
occurred, and offering all kinds of sugges- 
tions, possible and impossible, without paying 
the slightest heed to what any one else might 
be saying. 

At last, the turmoil quieted down so far 
that some of the elder boys were able to make 
themselves heard. 
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There can be no doubt/* said Brackley, 

that Johnstone put the viper under the 
shawl ; he must have brought it home with 
him out of Sir George's woods/' 

" Yes/' said Eivers, " I remember seeing 
• him with a basket on his arm as we were 
coming home. He said he had a lot of moss 
in it." 

^' And I saw him going to the place where 
we found the adders," said Middleton; "I 
remember, when I told him that we had 
come upon a lot of them, that he went off in 
that direction, though I did not think any- 
thing of it at the time." 

'' Oh, it must have been Sahib, no doubt," 
said Heath; ^^no one but he would have 
thought of bringing such a thing home." 

^^Or of putting it to bite one of the fellows," 
added Gore. 

^' Of course," said Dalison, " there can be 
no earthly doubt that he brought the viper 
home, and put it where it was found ; and no 
more doubt, I should think, that he put it 
there intending it to bite Joyce or me. But 
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tlie question is^ what is it best for us to 
do?'' 

'^ I think we ought to tell Brickbats,'' said 
Brackley. '^ I hate telling things to the 
masters as much as any one can ; but this is a 
different matter altogether from a school row. 
A fellow's life isn't safe unless this young 
savage is sent away." 

" Hear, hear ! " said several voices. 

" Well," said Dalison, " I own, for my part, 
I don't see the good of telKng Brickbats ; at 
all events, not till the end of the half-year. 
Johnstone is scarcely likely to attempt any- 
thing of the kind a second time before the 
holidays ; and when we go home, we can get 
one of our fathers to write to old Brooksbank. 
But there will be no end of fuss, and bother, 
and inquiry; and he'll be giving us an 
awfully long prose, and perhaps a punishment 
into the bargain." 

''I'll tell you what we can do," said 
Eivers ; '' we can tell Mr. Winter. He'll tell 
us what is best for us to do, and we are always 
safe with him." 
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''Well, for my pftrfc/^ said Joyce, 'Td 
rather tell Brickbats than Winter, if I mnst 
tell one or the other. Winter would give us 
a prose an hour long, which is three quarters 
of an hour longer than Brooksbank would/* 

''No telling the masters, I vote,*' said 
Gore. 

" I second the motion,** said Dalison. 
I say ditto to you,** said Heath. 
Very" well,** said Brackley, "have it so, 
if you like it : only just be good enough 
to remember that we can*t leave Sahib and 
his viper to play any tricks they please 
upon us.** 

"No,** said Stapleton ; "I should think not 
indeed. I have no fancy for finding the gentle- 
man in my bed to-night, if he — ^that is, if 
Sahib — should happen to take any offence 
with me. I declare I sha*n*t sleep a wink for 
thinking of it.** 

"To be sure,** said Charlie Eivers; "we 
must take it away from him. Even if he did 
not mean any one harm, the brute might crawl 
into a corner and bite some one unawares. 
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And talking of tliat, by the by, whereas 
Frank Trevor gone ? I hope he has not been 
left up in the room there by himself/' 

"1 am afraid he must be/' said Brackley. 
"1 suppose he must have been too weak to 
come mth us when we chivied. He would be 
here, of course, if he hadn't stayed up- 
stairs." 

'' Well, then," exclaimed Eivers and Sta- 
pleton, in the same breath, '^ we ought to go 
at once and look after him. For my part," 
added Eivers, " I had no idea he had been 
left there, or I would not have come away 
without him." 

The rest of the party assenting, the sug- 
gestion was at once acted upon; but when 
the boys arrived at the foot of the long-room 
stairs, they found that the door which led to 
them was fastened inside. They knocked 
several times, and tried to force the door 
open, but without success; they then shouted 
to Frank through the keyhole, but received 
no answer. 

''I say," said Brackley, ^'this is serious. 
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Of course, Johnstone must have bolted the 
door; and who knows what he may have been 
doing to Frank aU this time ?" 

^'He wouldn't hurt him," said Joyce, with 
something of a sneer in his tone ; ^^ he is too 
great a favourite of his for that/' 

I wouldn't answer for that," said Norton; 

when fellows like that get into a regular 
rage, they don't mind whom they hurt. I 
recollect, a week or two ago, I tried to take 
away a sort of brass locket, or bullet, or some 
such thing, which he wears hung round his 
neck by a chain " 

" Oh, ay ! I know it," said Eivers ; " he 
showed it me one day. But it is gold, not 
brass; it is some kind of charm, I believe, 
which he told me once his father had given 
him. It was chased and carved in a strange 
outlandish manner; and so was the chain, 
too." 

" Gold or brass," said Norton, '' I didn't 
want to steal it, but only to look at it — ^he 
might have known that. But he flew into 
such a fury the moment I attempted to touch 
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it^ that I thouglit he wonld have mn me 
through with Middleton^s big knife, which 
was lying near him. And he would have run 
Middleton through as well, merely for laughing 
at him, if Tommy hadn^t snatched the knife 
up, before he could lay hold of it." 

'' Well, never mind that now," said Brack- 
ley, '^ the thing to be done is to get Frank out 
of his clutches*. I vote we try to break the 
door down." 

'' Well, we can try," said Gore ; " but it is 
very strong, and I expect we shall have a 
difficult job." 

A hammer and screw-driver, which had 
often been used to open the boxes and desks 
of the boys who chanced to have mislaid their 
keys, were now fetched ; and a dozen of the 
strongest among the bystanders pushed with 
all their force, but the door remained im- 
movable. 

''Is the window bolted?^' inquired Joyce, 
as they desisted from their efforts. " If it is 
not, we can get in from the roof of the shoe- 
house ; I got out that way one day last 

I 
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summer, when I liappened to be locked iH; 
so of course it would be possible to get 
in tliat way. Eun round, Middleton, and 
see." 

A renewed effort was made during Middle- 
ton^s absence, but with as little success as 
before. In a minute or two Tommy returned 
with the information that the window of the 
long-room was not only unfastened, but was 
standing wide open. This occasioned some 
surprise. 

^^ I am pretty sure it was not open when we 
were in the room," said Joyce. 

" I am quite sure it was not," said Dalison. 
*' I recollect shutting it, when we first went 
in, and it was not opened afterwards." 

" Well, anyhow, we can get in now," ob- 
served Brackley. '^Let some one go round 
and try.'^ 

Half-a-dozen volunteers for the service were 
on the point of setting off, when steps were 
heard slowly descending the long-room stairs. 
The boys stood still in breathless expecta,tion. 
Presently the door was unbolted, and ^Fiank 
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Trevor appeared. He seemed still weak 
and faint^ and clung to the banister for 
support. 

" Hurrah, Frank ! '' shouted Stapleton, as 
he came in sight. "You are all right, 
are you not, Frank ? You have not been 
bitten ? '' 

" Bitten, Billy, what do you mean ? ^^ 
answered Frank, "who should there be to 
bite me 1" 

" Whereas Sahib ?^' asked another boy. 

"I don^t know, I am sure,^' exclaimed 
Trevor, more surprised than before. " Isn^t 
he with you ? I know nothing about him. 
And I can^t think what could have made you 
fellows leave me alone in the long-room, as 
you did. You might have waited till I had 
come to my senses, at all events." 

The boys endeavoured to explain ; but they 
were in such a state of bewilderment, and 
interrupted each other so incessantly, that 
Frank could make nothing of the business. 

''Why, Frank," exclaimed Eivers, sud- 
denly in a tone which arrested every one^s 

I 2 
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attention, ^^ what have you got there fastened 
round your neck ? '' 

'^Eound my neck !'^ said Trevor, ''nothing, 
that I know of, except my watch-chain/' As 
he spoke, he put his hand into his vest, and 
to his own astonishment drew forth a gold- 
embossed chain, having a curious ornament, 
something resembling a locket, attached to it. 
''Why, what can this be?'' he exclaimed;, 
" where does this come from ? I never saw 
it before in my life, that I remember." 

"I have seen it, though," said Eivers. 
"It is the very ornament you were talking 
about, Norton. It belongs to young Sahib, 
and he always wears it round his neck." 

" Yes, that is it," replied Norton, "I should 
know it among a thousand." 

"What can have become of him ?" cried 
Joyce, his face and tone alike expressing con- 
siderable uneasiness. 

"We had better go upstairs and see," said 
DaUson, quietly ; " we must find him as well 
as the viper, and then we can talk about what 
is best to be done." 
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The boys agreed to the suggestion, though 
not without some inward trepidation, and 
ascended the stairs in a body. They peeped 
through the keyhole, and perceiving nothing, 
cautiously opened the door, half expecting 
Arthur to rush out upon them with some 
weapon in his hand, or to have the adder 
thrown, hissing and fiuious, among them. 
But the room was silent, and seemed to be 
empty. A few anxious glances satisfied them 
that this was the case, and then the whole 
throng of boys poured in. Arthur was gone, 
and had, to all appearance, taken the snake 
with him. At least, after the closest search, 
no trace could be discovqjred of either. The 
open window suggested the mode of exit, and 
it was now remembered that the boy had his 
hat with him when Dalison and Joyce had 
found him in the long chamber. 

Arthur was gone, beyond a doubt; but 
whither and for how long? Those who had 
taken the principal part in his persecution 
were greatly alarmed, and vrfshed heartily, as 
boys generally do after bullying one another. 
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that they had left him alone. They would 
have concealed all knowledge of what had 
occurred, but that was impossible. There 
remained now scarcely ten minutes before 
they would be summoned to prayers, and 
then of course Johnstone's absence must be 
discovered. This short interval was employed 
in a hurried search of Arthur's bedroom; a 
comer of the schoolroom to which he was 
wont to resort, when anxious to avoid the 
pursuit of his schoolfellows ; and finally, of 
Mr. Winter's study (from which that gentle- 
man was still absent), in the forlorn hope that 
he had taken shelter there. But all quest was 
vain, and the boys w^re at length obliged to 
assemble in the schoolroom for prayers, with- 
out any addition to their information on the 
subject. Before Dr. Brooksbank came in, 
however, the resolution already agreed upon, 
of observing entire silence as to the circum- 
stances which had preceded the boy's depar- 
ture was renewed ; Dalison and Joyce adding 
in the hearing of all, that they would thrash 
any junior within an inch of his life who gave 
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the slightest hint as to what had occurred. 
Presently the Doctor arrived, and Arthur's 
absence was of course discovered. Slowly 
and unwillingly the boys admitted that he 
had come home from the water-party with 
the others; that he had been seen half an 
hour afterwards; that he had now disappeared, 
no one knew whither ; they had been engaged 
for the last hour in trying to find him ; and 
lastly, that he was certainly nowhere in 
Brunswick House. 

Much alarmed. Dr. Brooksbank immediately 
sent out messengers in various directions, to 
make inquiries of the neighbours ; Mr, Winter 
volunteering to conduct the search. After his 
departure, the head master proceeded to in- 
quire with greater minuteness into the cir- 
cumstances more immediately connected mth 
Arthur^s disappearance. 

^^ Who was last in his company, I should 
like to know ? ^^ he asked. There was no 
response. " I insist upon the boy who was 
last in his company coming forward. I shall 
be sure to find out who it was from other 
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sources ; and it will prejudice that boy mucli^ 
whoever he may be, if he attempts to hide 
himself. Let him step forward now/' 

After another pause the crowd opened, and 
Frank Trevor stepped out. He had been 
doubting whether Dr. Brooksbank's challenge 
applied to him, since, though he had been 
literally, so far as he knew, the last in his 
company, he had been wholly unconscious of 
the fact. The Doctor noticed his hesitation, 
and, as his eye fell on Frank's swollen cheeks 
and blackened eyes, a frown of displeasure 
gathered on his forehead. 

" You, Trevor,'' he said, '' you mixed up in 
a matter like this ! And I remember now, 
you were one of those whom I was obliged to 
reprove for harshness to this very boy, not a 
fortnight ago. And the state in which your 
face is shows that you have been engaged in 
some discreditable quarrel. But I have no 
time to inquire into that now. Were you the 
last person with Johnstone, before he was 
missed ? " 

'^ I believe I was," answered Trevor, in a 
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constrained yoice^ for he was hurt at what he 
felt to be injustiee. 

" Tou believe you were. I wish you would 
answer plainly. Do you Jcnow that you were 
the last ?'' 

" Yes/^ said Frank, ^' I have learned that 
it was so." 

^^Do you know, or can you surmise, the 
reason why he has run away ? ^^ 

Trevor coloured painfully. 

'' Perhaps I can," he said at last, in a low 
tone. 

'' What was it ? " 

There was no answer. 

''What was it, sir? This is too serious 
a matter to be passed over, as a slighter 
offence might be. I insist on your telling 
me." 

"I do not think I ought to be obliged 
to say," replied Trevor, rather haughtily, for 
his indignation was roused at finding the 
Doctor^s anger levelled a second time, without 
suflScient reason, at him. 

''Very well, I cannot make you answer. 
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Bnt firom yonr language aad demeanour^ and 
present appearance^ as well as &om my recol- 
lection of what occmred a fortmght ago^ I 
cannot bnt draw a very nnfiskvonrable infer- 
ence. Yon will go to bed at once^ sir^ and 
I need not tell yon^ yon will receire no prize 
when yon leave^ unless this is fully explained. 

Frank obeyed without a word of remon- 
strance. His heart swelled at the injustice 
he had received^ and he resolved to write at 
once to his fSskther and beg of him to take him 
home immediately. Had Mr. Winter been 
at hand^ matters might have gone differently; 
but he went off the same night, after giving 
in his report to the Doctor, to communicate 
the affair to Arthur's relations, and did not 
return for several days. 

As Trevor left the room there was a low 
murmur of dissatisfaction among the boys, 
and one or two seemed inclined to speak 
out. But the Doctor went on without no- 
ticing it. 

''There was another boy,^' he said, ''whom 
I punished at the same time for annoying this 
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boy. Who was it ? I do not clearly re- 
member ? '' 

Joyce came forward. '^ It was I, sir/' 

''Ah! to be sure; so it was. Have you 
been teasing Johnstone again, Joyce ? and do 
you know why he has taken this step, or 
where he has gone ? '^ 

"1 haven^t touched Arthur Johnstone, to 
my knowledge, sir, for the last fortnight ; and 
I know no more where he has gone to than 
you do.^' 

This was true as regards the mere letter, 
for his persecution of Arthur had been limited 
to his assumption of Juggernaut's robes. 
But it needs not to say that in spirit it 
was as false as any lie that was ever told. 

The Doctor seemed satisfied with the answer. 
''Am I to understand that no boy here can 
tell me why Johnstone has run away, or where 
he now is ? " 

A general silence ensued. Independently of 
their promise, the boys really did not consider 
that the usage which Arthur had received 
was sufficient to justify or account for the 
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serious step he had taken; and^ as regarded 
the place of his retreat, they were entirely 
ignorant. Dismissed by Dr. Brooksbank^ 
they retired en masse to bed, and it needed 
nothing more than a few promises and threats 
on the part of Dalison and Joyce to bind 
them anew to strict secresy as to what had 
passed. 

About an hour after their departure Mr. 
Winter returned. He had obtained but little 
information, and that little very inconclusive. 
A servant in the employ of the gentleman 
who lived next door had seen some one drop 
from the wall of the playground some two hours 
before; and a woman returning from London 
had met a boy nearly corresponding to 
Arthur's description walking rapidly, with a 
basket in his hand, in the direction of the 
ferry. The ferryman, however, on being 
questioned, declared that he had not oon- 
« veyed any boy over the river that afternoon ; 
and no other trace of him could be dis- 
covered. 

On the following day the search was 
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renewed : bills were posted ; advertisements 
inserted in the papers ; the Bow-street runners 
called into requisition; and every possible 
effort made to obtain a clue to the mystery. 
But, beyond the discovery of the basket half 
hidden among some rushes by the water's 
edge, no trace whatever could be found. The 
suspicion that the boy, whose fits of passionate 
fury had become notorious at Brunswick 
House, had destroyed himself in a paroxysm 
of anger, gained ground in the school, and so 
terrified the boys during the few remaining 
days of the half-year, that they scarcely dared 
breathe a word to one another on the subject. 
Joyce and Dalison, in particular, were more 
quiet and subdued in their demeanour than 
they had ever been during the whole of their 
career at Martinis Green ; and their last week 
there was one of unusual peace and quiet to 
their schoolfellows. 

The school broke up at last, and they de- 
parted with the rest, unaccused by any-— 
unsuspected by any of the masters, excepting 
Mr. Winter, who felt that his suspicions were 
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of too vague a cliaracter to allow of his giving 
them expression. 

It has been ah*eady intimated that Arthur's 
mother and guardian were immediately ap- 
plied to ; but Mr. Winter, after much iaquiiy^ 
found that the guardian had died within the 
last few weeks, and that the mother had left 
England, having gone no one knew whither. 
After the lapse of several months, a reply 
was received to a letter written to Mrs. John- 
stone, offering no explanation, but simply 
requesting that the matter might be allowed 
to drop, as it could tend to no good purpose 
to pursue it farther. No elucidation of the 
mystery was ever received by Dr. Brooks- 
bank, or any of his colleagues at Brunswick 
House. But the story was handed down by 
oral tradition from generation to generation 
of boys; receiving, at every transmission, 
new embellishments and distortions, until, 
for anything I know, it may have reached 
our own day. But if so, I will answer for it 
that those who remembered the actual occur- 
rence, will scarcely recognise a feature of it. 
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As for Frank Trevor, he was laid up the 
next day with a sharp attack of lUness, and 
was confined for several days to the house. 
Hfe was deeply hurt at the injustice he had 
received, and did not make sufficient allow- 
ance for Dr. Brooksbank^s not unnatural 
mistake. Mr. Winter was not there to help 
him; and his father, who had learned that 
he was iU, and knew that there remained but 
a few days of the half-year, readily assented 
to his request, and removed him home. 

Joyce and Dalison went to the college at 
Addiscombe, Trevor to Haileybury, so that 
the schoolfellows did not meet again. Frank 
was greatly moved by the disappearance of 
the little boy who had been the victim of such 
unprovoked unkindness, and who had evinced 
for himself, in his strange and uncouth fashion, 
a sentiment of gratitude and afiection. He 
resolved that he would always wear the gold 
chain and ornament ; which Arthur must have 
placed round his neck when he parted &om 
him, and which might have been, for all he 
could tell, one of the last acts of his unhappy 
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life. This resolution he persisted in^ all his 
life afterwards. 

And now I think I hear my readers com- 
plaining that this is not only a very lame, but 
a very objectionable conclusion to the story. 
Here is a poor little boy hunted and tortured, 
until he is driven to desperation ; and yet no 
redress is given him, and no punishment over- 
takes his persecutors. And worse than this, 
here is a boy who manfully stood up and 
suflTered in his behalf, who not only fails to 
obtain the credit he justly deserved, but even 
quits the scene under the imputation of having 
committed the very oflTence which he had 
exerted himself so manfully to prevent others 
from committing. 

Well, good reader, and even if this were 
so, would it be very unlike what we often see 
passing in this world around us ? 

Would Prank Trevor have any great reason 
to complain, or Dalison and Joyce to exult ? 
Would the one have missed his reward, or the 
others escaped their punishment, supposing 
that our tale ended here? No thoughtful- 
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minded man would say so, Frank^s true 
recompense consisted in the mastery he had 
gained over himself; in the successful discip- 
line of his spirit in this his first passage of 
arms with evil, which had made him stronger 
to meet the future trials of life. What was 
the prize he had missed, or the praise of his 
masters, compared with this ? And his two 
schoolfellows — ^had they really escaped punish- 
ment ? No, far from it. Better for them a 
hundred times to have been exposed and sub- 
ject to the severest penalties, than to have 
done the wrong they did, and escaped with 
seeming impunity. Justice is ever done, and 
punishment exacted to the utmost, though 
those who see the wrong are not always per- 
mitted to witness the retribution. But if you 
will bestow your patience on me for one chap- 
ter more, I will digress from the regular order 
of my narrative, in order to show you that, 
even regarding the question from your point 
of view, your strictures are misapplied. 
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CHAPTER VL 

IN the sammer of 1824, some seven or eight 
years after the occurrences related in the 
last chapter, the Governor- General of India, 
Lord Amherst, had occasion to send one of 
his secretaries on a confidential mission to the 
British Resident at Delhi. Troubles had 
broken out among the Mahrattas, a wild 
fierce race, who had never wholly succumbed 
to European ascendancy; and it was feared 
that a sanguinary war would be the result. 
Buldeo Singh, who had been for many years 
the faithful ally of England, had recently died, 
leaving a son too young to assume the reins 
of government; and the brother of the late 
Rajah, Doorjun Saul, had usurped the throne. 
The English authorities had shown some 
symptoms of vacillation in their dealings with 
him. These, as might have been foreseen, had 
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encouraged him to assume a more defiant 
tone than he would otherwise have ventured 
on; and it was now felt that there was no 
course open to them but to despatch a large 
military force to Bhurtpore^ and reduce him 
to submission. 

Francis Trevor^ who had arrived some five 
years previously in India, accompanied the 
secretary on his mission; and together they 
travelled with all the speed and secrecy which 
it was possible to secure in those days, 
arriving at Agra even earlier than the 
Grovemor - General had anticipated. Here 
Trevor and his principal parted company — 
the latter proceeding with the same rapidity 
as before to Delhi, the former accompanying 
a squadron of the — ^th regiment of native 
cavalry, which had been for some time 
quartered at Agra, and were now ordered to 
march without the delay of an hour on Bhurt- 
pore. Trevor was greatly surprised, more 
surprised than pleased, at recognizing in the 
subaltern officers commanding the detach- 
ment^ his old schoolfellows, Joyce and Dalison. 

K 2 
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They had proceeded to Addiscombe at the end 
of the half-year following Arthur Johnstone's 
disappearance, and in process of time had 
obtained their commissions in the Company's 
service. It will readily be believed that 
neither party was very anxious to renew 
an intimacy, the termination of which had 
been attended by circumstances so unwelcome ; 
nor was Trevor the more inclined to such a 
course by the reports he received at Agra 
of his former schoolfellows. However, as 
they must inevitably be fellow-travellers for 
the next few days, and moreover would have 
no other persons with whom they could ex- 
change even the most ordinary conversation, 
they were obliged to assume a virtue if they 
had it not, and affect a show of mutual 
cordiality. 

Thus they proceeded for the first three 
days ; on the last of which the reconnoitring 
parties, which from time to time they sent 
out, began to bring in some doubtful and 
even alarming rumours. They were advancing 
into the Mahratta country, and symptoms of 
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its disturbed condition began everywhere to 
show themselves. Sometimes they came on 
a village which had been sacked, and the 
bodies of the inhabitants, killed or wounded, 
lay in all directions by the roadside. From 
some of the survivors they learned that the 
leader of the foray in which they had fallen 
was one Ahmed Singh, Rajah of Jesselpore ; 
who had warmly espoused the faction of 
Doorjun Saul, and had made a descent on the 
villages which refused to recognise his supre- 
macy. It was added, that he had with him 
a large cavalry force, much superior in numbers 
to that commanded by Joyce and Dalison; 
but it was generally believed that hearing of 
the approach of the European troops, he had 
withdrawn beyond the Sutlej. 

" That is lucky,^^ observed Joyce when the 
non-commissioned officer had finished his 
report. ^^ We have heard plenty of our friend 
Ahmed during our stay at Agra, and I 
have no fancy to encounter his troopers with 
such a handful of fellows as we have got 
with us." 
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No/^ said Dalison, '^more especially as 
we have to pass the Dhoondah. I am half 
inclined to remain here until Warren comes 
up. These Mahrattas are as wily as serpents, 
and very likely Ahmed has only pretended to 
retire, in order to come upon us unawares 
to-morrow/^ 

^^ Is the Dhoondah pass very dangerous ? '^ 
asked Trevor. 

^^ Dangerous? I believe you/' replied Dalison, 
'^The rocks are two hundred feet high on 
each side in some places, and the opening 
scarcely thirty feet wide. A lot of old women 
might settle the whole of us if they knew how 
to go to work. What were your instructions, 
Joyce ? Have you any discretion as to stop- 
ping or going on ? '^ 

^^Well, I am afraid not,'' replied Joyce, 
consulting the written memorandum given 
him by the commandant at Agra. " He says, 
' Press on with all possible speed, and without 
the delay of an hour.' You see, if we knew 
that Ahmed was in possession of the passes, 
it would be a different thing. It would be 
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sheer madness^ and certain sacrifice of all lives, 
to go on then. But you have heard that our 
fellows report that the enemy has fallen back, 
and the pass is open/^ 

"You must push on at all risks/^ said 
Trevor. '^I know it is of the utmost im- 
portance, and if I may venture to advise, we 
had better move instantly, so as to pass the 
defile before nightfall. K Ahmed Singh has 
retired, the pass will of course be open now ; 
but as soon as he learns the smallness 
of our force, is he not pretty sure to 
return ? ^^ 

^'True,^' said Dalison, "we had better 
set out at once. Sergeant, give orders to 
march in half an hour; meanwhile send 
the corporaFs guard forward to reconnoitre 
the pass.^^ 

They were soon in the saddle again, and 
an hour or two^s steady riding brought them 
to the entrance of the ravine. Here they 
were met by one of the soldiers of the guard, 
who had been sent forward with the intelli- 
gence that the advanced party had traversed 
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the whole of the defile without encountering 
the slightest opposition. Satisfied with this as- 
surance Joyce, by Dalison^s advice, ordered an 
immediate advance, as rapid as the nature of 
the ground would permit. Had he scrutinised 
the faces of some of his veteran troopers, he 
would have read on them an expression which 
might have induced him to pause ; but 
Dahson, notwithstanding his natural sagacity, 
was a haughty and rather indolent officer, 
who, like many of his countrymen, held the 
natives in too much contempt to inquire what 
they might say or think. 

His omission proved as fatal as it has done 
on subsequent occasions. They had reached 
the narrowest gorge of the ravine without 
interruption, when on a sudden a shout was 
heard from the precipice above them; and 
the next moment a huge mass of earth, 
mingled with stone and timber, fell directly 
in the path, which it blocked up so as to 
present for the moment an impassable ob- 
stacle. At the same instant a soldier came 
galloping up to announce that a strong body 
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of Mahrattas were attacking them in the rear. 
It was evident that they were caught in a trap ; 
and the next minute the fact was still more 
clearly evidenced by the appearance of sharp- 
shooters^ half concealed in the crevices of the 
rocks above, whose fire emptied saddle after 
saddle without the least possibility of retalia- 
tion. It was impracticable alike to advance or 
retreat; and the cry for quarter, which was 
raised as soon as the hopelessness of the 
situation became apparent, was sternly dis- 
regarded. At length the few who still sur- 
vived unhurt, among whom Trevor and the 
two officers were included, succeeded in sur- 
mounting, by desperate efforts, the mass of 
ruin by which the road had been barricaded, 
and galloped in safety through the remainder 
of the defile. 

But they had little reason to congratulate 
themselves on their escape. As they emerged 
from the pass, they found themselves in the 
midst of a troop of irregular horse — ^the 
guard, as they learned, of Ahmed's arm] 
and would have been instantly cut down. 
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that the epaulettes of the officers^ and still 
more the dress and appearance of Trevor, 
marked them out as persons of distinction. 
The officer in command ordered them to be 
instantly disarmed and secured in close cus- 
tody, until the Rajah himself should come up. 
He accompanied this act of lenity, however, 
with an assurance^ that he only thereby 
delayed their execution for a few hours, as his 
chief had sworn to spare no Europeans who 
might fall into his power, and it was an oath 
which he had never broken. With this com- 
fortable assurance he left them in charge of a 
ferocious-looking Mahratta, who kept guard 
over them through the night with a drawn 
scimitar in his hand, which he occasionally 
brandished over their heads with a significant 
gesture, implying the extreme pleasure with 
which he would, and probably should, employ 
it upon them. 

The night passed as cheerlessly as might 
have been expected. All three had given up 
any hope of escape or deliverance. Ahmed 
Singh was well known throughout the whole 
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surrounding district for the merciless severity 
with which he put to death every European, 
and particularly every Englishman, that fell 
into his hands. A price had in consequence 
been set upon his head, the knowledge of 
which circumstance added desperation to his 
natural ferocity. It was impossible to expect 
assistance from the troops advancing from 
Agra. Occupied as the defile now was by a 
strong military power, it could not be forced, 
at least not without repeated efforts, which 
would cause protracted delay, and a terrible 
sacrifice of life. A few hours must inevitably 
place their Hves at the mercy of the Mahratta 
Bajah; and that they felt was equivalent to 
the sentence of immediate death. 

Early in the morning they were roused from 
the stupor, rather than sleep, into which they 
had fallen, by the arrival of a messenger from 
the Rajah, requiring them to be brought into 
his presence. He had come up, they learned, 
from the Sutlej, and was now encamped at a 
few miles^ distance. It is not easy at any 
time to daunt English officers; nevertheless. 
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the strange and savage appearance of 
their captors, and the looks of undisguised 
hatred which every eye expressed which 
rested upon theirsf was enough to strike 
terror into the bravest bosom. On reach- 
ing the outskirts of the camp, they were 
met by the Rajah's body-guard, with drawn 
scimitars, who conducted them to his pre- 
sence. 

Ahmed Singh was leaning against the pillar 
of the tent, engaged in council with his 
officers, when the prisoners were introduced. 
Even at that trying moment, Trevor could 
not help being struck with his appearance, 
which seemed the perfect impersonation of an 
Eastern robber. He was evidently in the 
prime of youth, scarcely more it seemed than 
twenty years of age, but had the brow and 
glance of a man of forty. His tall, martial 
figure was clad in the armour with which 
Indian artists of late years have made us so 
familiar, and the light, flexible ring mail 
seemed to fit him, as the skin of the panther 
does the animal to which it belongs. Per- 
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ceiving their entrance, he broke ofiF the con- 
versation by which he had been engrossed, 
and gave an order, in his own language, to 
the guards to bring the prisoners forward, 
when, seating himself on the pile of cushions 
spread for him, he contemplated them with a 
stem and haughty glance, and inquired in 
very intelligible English, which was the leader 
of the party. 

Joyce replying that he was the senior 
oflScer present, the Rajah proceeded to put 
to him a string of questions, demanding 
the number of soldiers under his own com- 
mand, and of those now on their march from 
Agra; the place on which they had been 
directed to move ; and the purpose for which 
the movement was made. Observing Joyce 
falter and hesitate, he interrupted him with a 
fierce gesture and exclamation. 

" Beware ! dog of a Feringhi, that you 
palter not with me. I never loved your race; 
and it needs but a motion of my hand, and 
your head will roll on the floor of this tent. 
Ha ! '^ he muttered in a low tone to himself, 
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^^ where can I have seen that face ? It seems 
familiar to me, yet I have never encountered 
an officer of his regiment before ! It must 
be fancy. Tell me once more/' he resumed 
in a louder tone, ^^ the precise number of men 
composing your regiment, and of the troop 
under your command.^' 

Notwithstanding the threat, which was 
evidently no idle one, Joyce still hesitated. 
He was aware that his life would be instantly 
forfeited if he should refuse to answer the 
questions put to him, or should be detected 
in the slightest mis-statement ; nor would 
there be any security that, even should he 
answer all that was asked of him correctly, 
the wily savage would not order his execution 
as soon as he had ascertained what he had 
required. But he was aware also, that he 
was in possession of information of which the 
Rajah knew nothing, and in exchange for 
which he would willingly give him his life 
and liberty, if he could only make the bar- 
gain with him. 

This would be treason no doubt, but his life 
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was at stake, and Joyce was not tlie man — as 
the reader knows, lie had not been the boy — to 
sacrifice himself to a sense of honour. Besides, 
he argued that the Eajah would be sure to 
obtain the information from Dalison, if not 
from himself; so that the interests of the 
English government would suffer quite as 
much, even if he remained silent. Address- 
ing his questioner therefore, in his own lan- 
guage, with which Joyce had some slight 
acquaintance, he begged the Eajah to defer 
his inquiries until he could grant him a private 
interview ; when he had secret intelligence for 
his ear of the utmost consequence, which he 
would impart on condition of his life being 
spared. 

Ahmed Singh smiled with bitter scorn, and 
desired two of his guards to convey Joyce 
into an adjoining tent, and there wait his 
arrival. Then motioning to the others, he 
caused Trevor to be placed before him, and 
addressed to him the same questions which 
he had previously put to Joyce. 

^' I am a civilian,'' replied Trevor calmly, 
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^' and do not know the numbers of the forces 
under the English general, nor the order of 
their march/' 

'^ A civilian, do you say ? are you attached 
to the mission of the envoy despatched to 
Delhi ? '' 

" Yes/' replied Trevor. 

'^ Then perhaps you are in possession of the 
same information which the dog from whom I 
have just parted has ofiFered me in exchange 
for his life. If so, I will more willingly make 
the bargain with you than with him. I like 
your face, as well as I can like that of a 
Feringhi ; but his is, for some cause, odious 
to me. I would rather spare you than him, 
if I must spare one.'' 

'^Whatever information I may possess," 
replied Frank, in the same tone as before, 
"is the secret of my sovereign and my 
country. It would be the act of a traitor 
to divulge it." 

" Ha, you refuse ! " exclaimed the Bajah. 
^^ Guards, your scimitars ! Yet stay 1 he 
may have some secret instructions con- 
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cealed about his person. Tear open his dress, 
and search/' 

The guards obeyed, and stripping ofiF the 
prisoner's upper coat proceeded carefully to 
examine its contents, and afterwards the other 
articles of his clothing. Presently their re- 
searches brought to light a chain hung round 
his neck, to which a gold ornament of a 
remarkable shape and fashion was attached. 
As the eye of Ahmed, who was closely obser- 
vant of all that passed, lit on this object, he 
uttered a sudden exclamation of surprise. 

^' Hold ! " he cried, " and hand hither the 
piece of gold which the prisoner wears 
attached to that chain. By the sword of the 
Prophet, it is the same ! Ho, Feringhi, tell 
me your name, and whence you obtained this 
ornament.'' 

'' It was given me, or rather left in my 
charge, by a schoolfellow, a countryman I 
believe of your own, years ago, in England." 

^' And your name ? " said his questioner. 

'^ Is Francis Trevor." 

'' Release him," said the Bajah, " and give 

L 
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him his robe affain. We march in a quarter 
of an hour for Bhurtpore. Provide a horse 
for the Peringhi, and treat him with all 
possible honour. He will ride by my side, 
and share my tent this evening. For the 
other two, they remain your prisoners. See 
they escape not, or your lives will answer for 
theirs. Now leave us, let all be in readiness 
for departure. Trevor,'^ he added, turning 
to the Englishman, who, divided l)etween 
astonishment at the strange scene, and thank- 
fulness at his unhoped for escape, knew not 
how to express the feelings which were strug- 
gling for utterance, ^^ look not so amazed. I 
am the schoolfellow who hung round your 
neck the piece of gold which has saved your 
life. You cannot have forgotten Arthur John- 
stone ? '' 

During the march to Bhurtpore there was 
ample leisure for Trevor to hear the still 
stranger sequel of the strange story, which 
the reader has already perused in the eartier 
chapters of this narrative. Arthur Johnstone 
was, it appeared, the only son of Jessel Singh, 
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a Mahratta chief who had waged incessant 
warfare with the British government for more 
than twenty years j and who, though disas- 
trously defeated by Lord Lake, and reduced 
to a condition little better than that of a 
robber, had contrived to maintain his inde- 
pendence. Notwithstanding that, like all 
Mussulmen of high rank, he had several 
wives, there was no male heir to his throne, 
until it chanced that in one of his numefous 
inroads on the Company^s territory, an 
English lady and her daughter, named John- 
stone, fell into his hands. He became deeply 
enamoured of the latter, and partly by threats, 
partly by persuasion, prevailed on her to be- 
come his wife. She bore him the only son that 
was ever bom to his house, and was thenceforth 
regarded by Jessel Singh with even greater 
honour and affection than before. Notwith- 
standing this, the lady, who was fickle and 
self-willed, began to grow weary, after a time, 
of the barbaric splendour and sudden vicissi- 
tudes of fortune between which her life 
alternated. Seizing the opportunity of the 

L 2 
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Rajah^s lengthened absence on a marauding 
expedition, she fled to the sea coast and em- 
barked for England, taking with her her son 
and a large amount of property in gold and 
jewels. The Rajah, on his return to Jessel- 
pore, was bitterly incensed at his wife^s 
treachery. For herself, he swore that not 
only would he never again permit her to enter 
his presence, but he would revenge her 
perfidy on all her countrymen who might 
fall into his hands. But his son he resolved 
to recover, if it should be possible for him to 
do so. He accordingly despatched a European 
servant of his wife, who had remained faithful 
to his service, with instructions to follow and 
discover the retreat of the fugitives in Eng- 
land, and having ascertained this, at once to 
communicate it to him. 

The servant reached England about two 
months after Arthur had been consigned to 
Dr. Brooksbank^s school ; and by dint of un- 
remitting inquiries and a profuse expenditure 
of money, succeeded in discovering the place 
of his young master^s residence. He was on 
the point of convejing the intelligence of his 
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success, as he had been instructed to do, 
when a strange chance threw the boy himself 
into his power. 

"You remember,'^ said the Rajah at this 
point of the narrative, as he rode by Trevor's 
side through a defile, not unlike the one which 
had so nearly, proved fatal to him on the 
previous day — " you remember, I doubt not, 
that when I would not consent to ofiFer sacri- 
fice, even in sport, to the accursed idol — ^whom 
every true follower of the prophet accounts to 
be one and the same with Zatanai himself — 
they narrowly escaped the retribution which 
I had prepared for them, and ran like fright- 
ened sheep from the chamber, leaving you 
and me alone in it. I resolved at once that I 
would stay no longer to be the object of their 
feeble malignity ; but I would not go without 
bidding you farewell, who alone had been my 
steadfast friend. But you, however, were too 
weak and faint to understand me, and I could 
not delay. I could but hang the small gold 
ornament, which I had brought with me from 
Jesselpore, round your neck, and then make 
my escape as quickly as I could, taking with 
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me the poor reptile, who* would surely have 
been the subject of their cruelty, had I left it 
behind. I lowered myself from the window, 
and was hurrying down to the river side, to 
replace the snake in the spot whence I had 
taken it, when, to our mutual astonishment, 
I encountered the Feringhi servant whom my 
fiather had sent in search of me. A hasty 
explanation followed. We left England a few 
days afterwards, and returned to India ; visit- 
ing my mother on the way, in an obscure 
spot to which she had retired for fear of dis- 
covery, but which she had previously disclosed 
to me. Threatened by my companion with 
exposure and punishment, she readily agreed 
to give me up to my father, and check all 
inquiries respecting me. 

^' Arrived in Jesselpore, my father received 
me with open arms, and under his teaching I 
grew up a warrior and a chief. Like him, 
I have avenged the wrongs which my race 
has sustained from the Peringhies with my 
sword. Blame me not. You cannot feel as 
I do — as the descendant of a race of con- 
querors feels towards the only nation who 
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have crushed and trampled them. Now tell 
me, on the honour of a Feringhi gentleman, 
are your companions the men I suspect V 

'^They are your old schoolfellows,^^ said 
Trevor, faltering. '^ Think how young they 
were when they injured and distressed you. 
You will not revenge on the man the faults of 
the boy ? '' 

Ahmed made no answer. The towers of 
Bhurtpore were now in sight, and he rode 
forward to give the necessary instructions to 
his officers before entering its gates. 

On the following day Francis Trevor, loaded 
with rich presents, and escorted by a troop 
of cavalry bearing a flag of truce, was de- 
spatched to Delhi, where he was received by 
his friends, who had been informed of the 
defeat and capture of Joyce's troop, with 
little less surprise than would have been felt 
if he had risen from the dead. While taking 
his leave of the Bajah, he again endeavoured 
to obtain some promise of mercy for his com- 
panions ; but his entreaties produced no effect 
beyond a stem frown and ominous silence. 
A like attempt was make by the resident at 
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Dellii, who sent an officer with an oflTer to 
exchange some prisoners of rank who had 
fallen into his hands for Dalison and Joyce ; 
but to this overture also no answer was re- 
turned, 

A few months afterwards the fortress of 
Bhurtpore was assaulted and captured, with 
terrible slaughter, by the British troops, under 
Lord Combermere; and Ahmed Singh, to- 
gether with nearly the whole of the force 
immediately under his command, perished in 
the explosion of a mine. After the fall of the 
fortress, Trevor, who had accompanied the 
army for that special purpose, made a most 
careful examination of the dungeons it con- 
tained, and also instituted every possible in 
quiry, publicly proclaiming his readiness to pay 
a large sum to any one who would give him 
authentic information as to the fate of his 
former schoolfellows. But his efforts proved 
wholly fruitless for many years. At last, 
when he was passed middle age, and had 
risen to a high rank in the Company^s service, 
an old man in the attire of a travelling 
derveesh presented himself one day at his 
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private house, and, drawing from under his 
cloak the long-forgotten proclamation, asked 
the Sahib if he was willing to make good the 
offer it contained. Sir Francis Trevor con- 
sented, on condition of receiving suflBcient 
proof of the accuracy of his statements ; and 
the Mahratta then produced a watch and 
a letter-case, engraved with the names of the 
ill-fated officers. Sir Francis, whom I met a 
few years afterwards on his return to England, 
told me that the derveesh had detailed to him 
with the most immovable calmness the par- 
ticulars of their death, but, he added, they 
were of a nature too shocking to allow of his 
communicating them to others. 



THE END. 
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Fostkr, Harrison Wbir, &c. Small 4to, gilt and gilt edg^, 10s. 6d. 

Odes and Sonnets. 

Illustrated by Birkbt Fostkr, and printed in Tints. Small 4to, 
gilt and gilt edges, lOs. 6d. 



In crown Svo, price 78. 6d. eacit, cloth gilt and gUt edgea. 
Elegantly printed on tinted paper, and Illustrated by the first artists. 

Sir Guy de Guy. 

By RATTLEBRAIff . With 50 original Plates by Phiz. Showing 
how a Briton Drilled for his Fatherland, Won an Heiress, Got a Pedi- 
gree, and Caught the Rheumatism. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMONDELEY 

PENNELL. 

Illustrated by Lebch, Phiz^ PovtCH, Tsitnibl, and G. Cruik- 
8BASK, Fourth Edition, compUteVj tw\M«L «xi^ «oIwxi^ 



.liondon: Iloutte*«e,"W»»B»,k'ao«»«&i^, 



Price 68. each, cloth gilt and gilt edgeg, 
niustrated by Gilbert, Fostsr, Harkisoit Wkir, Corbould, Ac. 

Longfbllow's Miles Standish (The Courtship of). 

Wordsworth's Deserted Cottage. 

Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming. 

Milton's Comus. 

Seattle's Minstrel. 

Longfellow's Voices of the Night, Ballads, and 
other Poems. 



What Men have said about Woman. 

A Collection of Choice Thoughts and Sentences compiled and 
analytically arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE. Illustrated by J. 
D. Watson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Every Boy's Annual for 1865. 

Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. With a Coloured Frontifpiece 
and Title-page, and 120 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
768 pages, 6s. 

Qolden Light. 

Being Scripture Histories for the Young, from the Old and New 
Testament. With 80 large Illustrations by Batks. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Adventures of Young Munchausen (The). 

Written and Illustrated in a Series of large Plates, by C. H. 
BENNETT. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. j or, with the Plates 
Coloured, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Hans Andersen's Stories and Tales. 

With 80 Illustrations, by A. W. BAYES. Imperial l6mo, doth 
gilt, 5s. 

The Golden Harp; or, n3nnns, Bhymes, and 
Songs for the Young. 

Elegantly printed on tinted paper in the best style, with 53 Illus- 
trations by J. D. Watson, Dalzikl, Wolf, &c. Square 12mo, cloth 
gilt, 38. Od. 

Picture Fables. By OTTO SPECKTER. 

With Rhymes by HEY. Illustrated with 1 00 Engravings by Dalzikl. 
Crown 8V0, cloth gUt and gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 

Children's Songs. 

By Mrs. HAWTREY. With very superior Engravings by Scott, 
finely printed in the best style. Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, ss. 6d. 

Sunday Alphabet (The). 

By J. CLOTHIER. A Series of 56 P\cfcaw» \si ^^ms^. 'Waj&«ft.>aa. 
the best style. Imperial 8vo, cloth boox^, %%. ^. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 
The Thousand and One Nights. 

By EDWARD W. LANE. A New Edition, finely printed on tinted 
paper, with many hundred Eng^vings from William Habitkt's 
Designs. 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, jSI. 10s. 

Boutledge's Illustrated Shakespeare. 

Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. With 1300 Illastrstioiis from 
De<iigns by John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers Dalzibx. ; with 
a Steel Portrait. 3 vols., super-royal, <doth, mS2. iSs. 

Boutledge's Illustrated Natural History. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With upwards of 1500 Illastratioiu. 
3 vols., super-royal, cloth, ^6*2. I4s. 

Or either of the Volumes sold separately, viz. : — 
MAMMALIA, with 600 Illustrations, ISs. 
BIRDS, with 600 Illustrations, 18s. 
REPTILES, FISH, INSECTS, &c., 400 lUastrations, IBs. 

Knight's Original Pictorial Shakespeare. 

Including the Biography and Doubtful Plays. With ISOO first-class 
Illustrations. 8 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, ^66, 

New Library Shakespeare. 

Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. With copious Notes, Glosssfy, 
Life, &c. 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, ^2, 2s. 

Campbell's Shakspeare. 

With Life, Portrait, Vignette, and l6 full-page mustrations by Johk 
Gilbert. Bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 12s. 

Shakespeare's Dramatic Works. 

Edited by W. Hazlitt. 4 vols., fcap. 8vo, 128. 

Also, uniform, 

Shakespeare's Doubtful Plays and Poems. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Men of the Time. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Living Characters (incladiog 
Women). Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, MJk. Post 8vo, balf. 
bound. (In the Press, a New Edition, thoroughly revised.) 

The Manual of Dates. 

A DicHonary of Reference to all the most important Events in Hie 
History of Muikind to be found Va «»KI&!ea^c t«oca^. B^ QSORQE 
H. TO WNSEND, Post 8yo, Ivsif -^oxmsi ^S^ ^^.^ , \^, ^. 



.London : BoutL«dg»,'W«xn»,k'BMraL^MAvt, 



New Englith Dictionary , 69,000 Rttferencea. 

The Standard Fronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

Edited by Dr. NUTTALL. Crown 8vo, 940 pp., 7s. 6d.j orhaU- 
bound, calf, marbled edges, lOs. 6d. 

The History of England. 

From the Earliest Times to the year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty, 
eight. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, Author of " Landmarks of the 
History of England," &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The FaU of Borne, and the Rise of the New 
Nationalities. Bj JOHN G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L. 

Some time Fellow of Wadhom College, Oxford, and Head Master of 
Kidderminster School. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Half Hours with the Best Authors. 

With Biographical and Critical Notices by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
02 Illustrations by W. Harvbt, and numerous Portraits. 4 vols., 
crown Svo, cloth gilt, 14s. j or, bound in 2 vols., 128. 

Spectator (The). 

By ADDISON, STEELE, &c. Revised Edition, finelyprinted, 4 vols, 
crown Svo, <doth, 14s. } or the 4 vols, bound in 2, cloth> I2s. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

The 4 vols, in 2, (doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, lOs. 

Boswell's Life, and Tour in the Hebrides. 

6 vols., crown Svo, cloth, with Illustrations and Index, 138. 6d. 

D'Aubigne's History of the Beformation. 

Abridged by the Rev. J. GILL. Large type, post Svo, clotti, 58. 

Hogg (Jabez) on the Microscope. 

New Revised Edition, with 400 Illostrations. Post Svo, doth, 08. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited, with Life, by Archdeacon ALLEN, and Designs by J. D. 
Watson. Post Svo, new type, elegantly printed, 28. 6d. 



BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

BEST EDITIONS. 

Printed on fine paper in a large type^ with the IlltutraMoru prktied in 
Cohurttfeap. Svo, ehth gilt, each Ze, (id. lUuetruted by Colsmait, 

SOWSRBT, TUFTKN WbST, NOSL HUMPHaBYS, ^C, ^C, 

LIST OF THE SEBIES. 

Wood's Common Objects oi t\i<d ^^ ^ql^^^« 

Books /or the Cau!i*n|— «««»*»**^ 



Booki for th« Coumtrjf, Bent Editimu— continued. 

Wood's Common Objects of the Country. 
Coleman's Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges. 
Moore's British Ferns and Allied Plants. 
Coleman's British Butterflies. 200 Figures. 
Atkinson's British Birds' Eggs and Nests. 
Thomson's (Spencer) Wild Flowers. 
Wood's Common Objects of the Microscope. 
Haunts of the Wild Flowers. By ANNE PRATT. 

*«* Cheap Editions of all of the above are also issued in boards with 

plain plates, price is. to 2s. each. 



STANDARD WORKS. 

S^^t #]Ur ^ramaibis ; nnir i\t ©lb ^0ct$ ; 

With Biographical MemoirSi 8fc, 

Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farqnhar. 

With Biographical and Critical Notices by LEIGH HUNT, and 
Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, l5s. 

Massinger and Ford. 

With an Introduction by HARTLEY COLERIDGE, and Portrait 
and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, l5s. 

Ben Jonson. 

With a Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD, and Portrait and Vig. 
nette. Royal 8vo, cloth, 1 6s. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

With Introduction by GEORGE DARLEY, and Portrait and Vig. 
nettes. 3 vols, royal Svo, cloth, 33s. 

John Webster. 

With life and Notes by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. Roy«l Svo, 
cloth, lOs. 6d. 

Marlowe. 

With a Memoir and Notes by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
Royal Svo, cloth, 12s. 

Greene and Feele's Dramatic Works. 

Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. Royal Svo, doth, l6i. 

Spenaer, 

VFjeh selected Notes, lifeby theIlev.'H..3.TOI>T^,lll.feL.,^cRNx^, \ 
Vignette, and Glossarisa Index. Koyel «vo, cVA^ci, \m%. ^. 

London: KouU»dg«,'WMaxe,kBou^i»a«ft, 



The Old Dramatittt and Poeta^ continued, 

Chaucer. 

With Notes mnd Glossary by TYRWHITT, and Portrait and Vignette. 
Rpyal 8yo, cloth, lot. fld. 

Bryden. 

With Notes by the Revs. JOSEPH and JOHN WARTON, and 
Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, l os. 6d. 

Pope. 

Incladingthe Translations. With Notes, Life by the Rev. H«.F. 
GARY, A.M., and Vignette. Royal 8vo, cloth, lOs. 6d. 



The Dramatic Works of Sheridan Knowles, 

With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Dramatic Works of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Iiytton. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 6s. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Ijytton. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 



Boutledge's British Poets. Cheap Edition. 

F«ip. 800, clofh, ftilt edges, price 38. 6d. each ; or morocco, elegant 
or antique, 78. With illustration* by Btrkbt Fosraa, Gilbbbt, 
CoRBOULD, Wolf, Harrison Wbir, ^e. ffe» 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

MILT0N»S POETICAL WORKS. 

WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 

CRABBERS POEMS. 

SOUTHEY'S JOAN OF ARC, AND MINOR POEMS. 

GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, SHENSTONE, AND SMOLLETT. 

KIRKE WHITE. By SOUTHEY. 

BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. 

MOORE'S POEMS. BYRON'S POEMS. 

THOMSON, BEATTIE, «rc. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. 

GERALD MASSEY'S POEMS. 

JAMBS MONTGOMERY'S POEMS. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

HERBERT'S WORKS. Edited by WILLMOTT. 

ROGERS' (SAMUEL) POETICAL WORKS. 

CAMPBELL'S (THOS.) POETICAL WORKS. 

CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. 

BLOOMFIELD'S POEMS AND REMAINS. 

Also, uni/urm with Routledge^s British Poets. Cheap Edition, 

LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE P0i:t\CKX*'WO^1S&,\skeLXi^i!aBaL*'''^;'^»*' 
of A Wajaide Inn.** 



\ 
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Boutledge's British Poets. Best Edition. 

Edited b7 the Rer. R. A. WILLMOTT, mostrated far Birkbt 
FosTBR, Gilbert, Corboulo, Franklin, andHARVST. ElegBiiQj 
printed on good piqier. 

Feap» 8eo, etoM» bevelled boards, gilt and gilt edges, price 58. each; 
or, wioroeeo elegant or antipte, gilt edges, lOfl. 

8PENSBR*S FAERIE QUEENE. 

CHAUCER*S CANTERBURY TALES. 

KIRKE WHITE. By SOUTHEY. 

SOUTHEY'S JOAN OF ARC, AND MINOR POEMS. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited bj GARY. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

THOMSON, BEATTIE. AND WEST. 

GOLDSMITH, JOHNSON, SHENSTONE, AND SMOLLETT, 

HERBERT. WITH LIFE AND NOTES. Edited by WILLMOTT. 

GRAY, PARNELL, COLLINS, GREEN, AND WARTON. 

COWPER. Edited by WILLMOTT. 

AKBNSIDE AND DYER. \ u-HSf^^ k„ wni«,«ff 

BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. / ^*^*®^ ^^ ^ ^"°**- 

fairfax's tasso's jerusalem delivered. 

percy's reliques of ancient enqusu poetry. 

scott's poetical works. 

mack ay's ballads and lyrics. 

wordsworth. 

crabbe 

MACK AY'S SONGS. Complete Edition. 

ELIZA COOK'S POEMS. 

MOORE'S POEMS. 

BYRON'S POEMS. 1 

LEIGH HUNT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

ROGERS' ^SAMUEL) POETICAL WORKS. i 

BENNETT'S (W. C.) POETICAL WORKS. I 

CAMPBELL'S (THOMAS) POETICAL WORKS. ! 

BLOOMFIELD'S POEMS AND REMAINS. 

Also uniform, i 

LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, including " Tales 

of a Wayside Inn." 
LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS. 

LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEMS. 
In/cap. 800, elegantljf printed on tinted paper, price Zs, M. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. With an original 
Steel Portrait of the Author. 

ELIZA COOK'S NEW POEMS. 
Jn /cap, 8ro, price 5s., elegantly printed on fine paper. 

New BohoeQ and Other "PoeimB. 

By ELIZA COOK. With a Pottteit. 
London: BotxUedg^.'W.wve. fc"B««*^«*— 



The Amerioan Poets. 

In royal 2Amo, price 28. «aeh, eloih eUgant, giU edg9$, lUiutrated bf tk« 

b«9t ArtiHi, 

BRYANT'S (W. C.) POETICAL WORKS. 
LONGFELLOW'S (H. W.) POETICAL WORKS. 
WILLIS'S (N. P.) POETICAL WORKS. 
SIGOURNEY'S (MRS.) POETICAL WORKS. 
WHITTIER'S (J. G.) POETICAL WORKS. 
LOWELL'S f J. R.) POETICAL WORKS. 
HOLMES'S (O. W.) POETICAL WORKS. 
LONGFELLOW'S GOLDEN LEGEND. 
POE'S AND DANA'S POETICAL WORKS. 

And nnifonn, 
LONGFELLOW'S OUTRE-MER AND ESSAYS. 
CARPENTER'S SONGS AND BALLADS. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
London : How the Great City Grew. 

By G. R. EMERSON. Fcap. 8vo, clotb, 2s. 6d. 

A Guide to London and its Suburbs. 

Bf GEORGE F. PARDON. With a Map and 16 lUurtrationB. 
Fcap. 870, boards, is. 

Geological Gossip on the Earth and Ocean. 

Bf Professor ANSTED. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 28. 0d. 

The Language of Flowers. 

B7Mrs. BUKKE. With namerons EngraTings, and a Colonnd 
Frontispiece. Royal l6mo, gilt edges, is. 

Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 

With Biographical and Critical Notices, by CHARLES KNIGHT, 
complete in 2 thick 8vo Volumes, with Steel Portraits, 98. 

Ditto, gilt back and gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

Ditto, in 2 vols. 870, holf-calf, marbled edges, 1 Ss. 

Preseott's Histories. 

The Chkap Edition, viz., In fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 2 vols., 5s. 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2 vols., 58. 

CONQUEST OF PERU. 2 vols., 5s. 

PHILIP II. 3 vols., 7s. 6d. 

CHARLES V. 2 vols., 5d. 

ESSAYS. 1 vol., 28. 6d. 
Or, in cloth boards, with printed covers, pet voU, 2a. k 

Motley^B Bise of the l>u.tch. 'E^^xx^YkCk^ 

Author's Revised Edition. aToAa.,v>«>^*^^»^'^^'^»'^'*'^* i 



ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 

Every Boy*s Book. By Many Authom. 

A complete Encyclopaedia of SporU and Amasements. Witb 6M 
lUostrations. Post Sto, doth, 8*. fid. 

Our Gkurden Friends and Foes. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 200 Practical lUiistntlons. Crown 
Sto, cloth gilr, 7s« Od. 

Miller'8 (Thomas) English Country Life. 

With 300 lUostrations by Birkxt Fo«TicRt Avsokli., Harrisom 
Wbir, etc. Crown 8vo, gilt and gilt edg^, ftplendidly otnamented 
cover, 78. 6d. 

Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. 

A New Edition. By WILLIAM HOWITT. With numerous Illus- 
trations. One tliick volume, crown 8vo, doth gilt, 78. 6d. 

The Playbook of Metals, Mines, and Minerals. 

By J. H. PEPPER, author of the ** Boy's Play Book or Science." 
With upwards of 300 Illastrationa. Post 8vo, doth gilt, 78. 6d. 

Grimm's Household Stories. 

Complete Edition. With 240 Engravings by Wxhnbrt. Post 8vo, 
cloth ^t and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 

Complete Edition. With large Illustrations by William Harvbt. 
Post 8vo, cloth, gUt edges, 6s. 

The Three Midshipmen. 

By W. H. KINGSTON. With 29 lUustratious by Jitlian Portch, 
Thomas, etc. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. 

The Fairy Tales of the Countess D'Aulnoy. 

Illustrated by John Qilbbrt. Post 8vo, cloth, 6tf. 

Fairy Tales. 

By CHARLES PERRAULT and others. Translated by J. R. 
PLANCHE. Illustrated by Godwin, CoRBouLD,and Harvxv. Post 
8vo, doth, 68. 

Don Quixote. 

Translated by JARVIS. With Illustrations by John Gilbbrt. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

An Illustrated Natural History. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 500 Illustrations by William 
Harvky, and 8 Designs by Wolf, Wxir, etc. Post 8vo, doth, 6s. 

The Boy's Play Book of Science. 

By J. H. PEPPER. With 400 Illustrations by H. O. Hins. Post 

8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Entertaining Knowledge by Popular Authors. 

With 100 Pictures. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt edges, 6i. 

I^leoBant Tales by Popular A.ut\LOTf^- 

With 140 Pictures oy Enmieut Ax\A&\a. Cio^wa ^^o, ^ctcc^ ^g^ 
edg;e8, Oa, 



HANDSOME CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 
The Nursery Fieture-Book. 

030 Illustrations. With an Emblematical Cover printed in Ck>loar8. 
Folio, 5s. J or, with the Plates Coloured, los. 6d. 

The Child's Picture Scrap-Book. 

400 lUnstrations. With an Emblematical Cover printed in Colours. 
Folio boards, 5s.; or, with the Plates Coloured, lOs. 6d. 

The Boys* and Girls' Illustrated Gift-Book. 

With 200 large Eng^ravings by Wolf, Weir, Watson, Phiz, &c. 
Square imperial, cloth, 5s. ; or, with the Plates Coloured, Qs. 

The Child's Picture Story-Book. 

With 400 Illubtrations from Deeig^ns by John Gilbkrt, Watsow, 
W. M'CoNNKLL, H. Wkir, &c. ^c. ; engraved by the Brothers Dal- 
ziKL. Square l6mo, Ss. ; or, with the Plates Coloured, 9s. 

Poptdar Nursery Tales and Bhymes. 

With 170 Illastrations by H. Wbih, Watsov, Zwkckrr, Wolf, &c. j 
engraved by the Brothers Dalzikl. Square l6mo, 58. ; or, with the 
Plates Coloured, 9s. 

The Picture-Book of Beptiles, Fish, and Insects. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 250 Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 58. 

The Picture-Book of Birds, 

By the Rev. J. O. WOOD, M.A. With 243 Tllustrations by Wolf, 
Wbir, and Colkman. 4to, cloth, 5s. 

The Natural History Picture-Book for Children 
—Mammalia. 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 240 Illustrations from Designs by 
Wolf, Z«vkckkr, II. Wkir, Colsuan, &c. 4to, cloth, 58. 

Happy Days of Childhood; or. Stories of Country 
Life for Good Children. 

With 32 Coloured Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 5s. 

Funny Books for Girls and Boys. 

With 200 Coloured Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 6s. 

Comical Story Book (The). 

With 32 pages of Comical Pictures, printed in Colours. 4to, doth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

A Book of Nonsense. 

Sixteenth Edition. By EDWARD LEAR. With upwards of 100 
Illastrations by the Author. In oblong 4to, boards, price 3s. fid. 

BritiBh Soldiers, Sailor, Mi!aL^o\^scD^ft«t%• 

With 24 pages of ColouKed mu«tr«X\otA. A\», 'S^^^Ja^ ^g^^^.V^« 
— :BKMdw»y. 1«&«*^ TS.VSL,'*-^. 



BantUome CkUdren*8 Books — eotUimted, 

AUNT MAVOR'S GIFT BOOKS. 

In super-roycU 800, price 38. 6cL elotk, each wUh 50 to 8% Coloured 

lUustrationt, 

NURSERY TALES FOR GOOD LITTLK BOYS. 

THE GOOD LITTLE BOY'S BOOK. 

AUNT MAYOR'S TOY BOOK. 

A PRESENT FOR A GOOD LITTLE BOY. 

A PRESENT BOOK FOR A GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 

A STORY BOOK FOR THE NURSERY. 



Northcote'8 Fables. 

With 274 Woodcuts by the Author. Post 8yo, on tinted pepw, 
28. 6d., cloth limp. 



BOYS' TREASURY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
In /cap, Svo, boards, each l8.» or cloth, Is. 6d. 

ScientiflO Amusements. By Professor PEPPER. 

Gkunes and Sports for Tonng Boys. 
Little Angler. Pigeon and Babbit Fancier. 
Gkunes of Skill and Conjuring. 
Athletic Sports and Beereations. 

*»* These Volumes have each nearly 100 lUastrations, and have been 
re-edited by distinguished Authors. 



MARTINEAU'S (HARRIET) POPULAR TALES. 
Each in royal \Smo, gilt and giU edges, 28. 

Homes Abroad, etc. 



Loom and Lugger^ etc. 
Ella of Garvelock, etc. 
Briery Creek, etc. 



Sowers & Beapers, etc. 
The Charmed Sea, etc. 



A Manchester Strike, \ •LtEemt\kftTR\!L^W,^\Ai, 



eto» 
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JUVENILE AND PRESENT BOOKS. 

In /cap. Bvo, price 58. each, cloth gilt. 

White Brunswiokers (The); or, Beminisoenees 
of School Life. 

By the Rey. C. H. ADAMS. Wifh Illustrations by Baybs. 

Bob Boy (The Adventiires of). 

By JAMES GRANT, with Plates by Pasquibr. 

Plant Hunters (The); or, Himalayan Adventures. 

By Capt. MAYNE REID, with lUastrations. Fcap. 8vo. 

Ban Away to Sea. 

An Autobiography for Boys. By Capt. MAYNE REID, with 
niostrations. 

Diok Bodney; or, the Adventures of an Eton 
Boy. 

By JAMES GRANT. Illastrated by Eeblby Halswellb. 

Marryat's Children of the New Forest. 

niastrated by J. Gilbbrt. 

Marryat's Little Savage. 

.ninstrated by J. Gilbert. 

Williams's Life of JuliuB Ceesar. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 

Bobson's Great Sieges of History. 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Post 8vo. 

Battles of the British Army. 

Illustrated by W. Harvey. Post 8vo. 

M^Farlane's History of British India. 

Illustrated by W. Ha rvb y. Post 8vo, 

Bobson's Life of Bichelieu^ 

Illustrated by J. Gilbert. 

Lilian's Golden Hours. 

By Miss METE YARD . Illustrated by Ab s o lok. 

Extraordinary Men and Women. 

Their Childhood and Early Life. By W. RUSSELL, Esq. Illns- 
tnted. Crown 8vo. 

^, 3w^eittXfta«»idAaN«l« >w 
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Blljbf HsAboIb; <x*, Tlie Bniy Daiys of a 

L^ Son and Heir. 

SsBly : Hb Adventures by Sea and lAnd. 

of W«r,»«««Dlck 
b^KkutHauwuj 

and the JmpmMt 



Talks, ece^ of 




rMATXZREtOL nrntfut * hf W. Haktct. 

De sert iT ngw^ 

Bt MATXE E£2Dl IftKtntai^ W. Haktkt. 



Bj MATXZ KEUH DlMflnSBi Vf W. Haatkt. 



Br MATXE BEIO. Dtat-aSei ly W. Haktkt. 

Tlie Bosh Boys. 

Bf MATXE BEID. IW ^ '^tt * * * Vf W. Haktkt. 



Tlie Toung Voyageurs. 

B^ MATNE BKIA. OlKtratcd by W. Haktkt. 

The Boy Tar. 

B^MATKB BEID. Dtastnfeed \j C Kkbxk. 

Wonders of Sci ence. 

B^ H. MATHKW. Dlastntcd bj J. Gilskbt. 

Feasant Boy Philosopher. 

B^H. MAYHEW. lUostrated I7 J. Gimbbt. 

i Bmin ; or, the Grand Bear-Hunt. 

' By Capi. MATXE REID. WiUi niastntioDS by Zwbckbr. 

Odd People. 

A Popalar Description of Singtilar Rbcts of Men. By C^itain 
MATNE REID. With lUustncious by Zvtbcebb. 

Notes on Natural History. 

By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. With 100 UlaBtrationB from Designs 
.by W. S. Colbman. Post 8vo. 

TiotnreB from the Battle l^elda. 

ll[f THE BOVING ENGLISHMAN. W\\iimu*r«»RKa. 'ftwX^ni. \ 
^- London : ttouUadfe, W«ra», & ^«o»«a«b» ^ 



/ 




/ 



THREE SHILLING-AND-SIXPENNY 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Rap. 8vo, clolhi giU hack and tidt. 

Young Yaohtsmen (The) ; or, the Wreck of the 
" Gypsy." 

B7 ANNS BOWMAN. With Illiistratlons by Harrison Wkir. 

Freaks on the Fells. 

By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of " The Red Eric." With large 
niastTBtions. 

By Daylight ; or. Pictures from Beal Life. 

Translated from the German of Otto WUdermnth, by Anmk Pratt. 
With niastrations. 

George Stanley ; or. Life in the Woods. 

With niastrations. 

Dogs and their Ways. 

By the Rev. C. WILLIAMS. With niastrations by Harrison 

WXIR. 

Marmaduke Merry the Midshipman. 

By W. H. KINGSTON. With niastrations. Impl. l6mo. 

Sazelford. 

By E. J. MAY. Illastrated by Absolow. 

Hardy and Hunter. 

By Mrs. WARD. With illustrations by H. Weir. 

Helen Mordaunt ; or, the Standard of Life. 

By Mrs. WEBB. Illastrated by Absolon. 

Every Little Boy's Book. 

By MANY AUTHORS. With 265 niastrations. 

The Wild Man of the West. 

By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of " The Red Eric,»» &c., &c. 
Illastrated by Zwkckbr. 

Louis' School Days. 

By E. J. MAY. With Illustrations by Birkkt Fostsr. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

Translated by DE CHATELAIN. Illustrated by Hbvbt Warren. 

Boys at Home. 

By C. ADAMS, Author of " Edgar Clifton,*' &c. niustrated by 

JOHJI QlLBKRT. ^^ . 



.BroMlway, LqAc^a lUSit^^- 



88. 6cL Book9-'eoniinued, 

Sketches and Anecdotes of ATiimal Idfe. 

By the Rey. J. G. WOOD. Ulnstrated by Harbison Wsia. 

Esperanza; or. The Home of the Wanderers. 

By Miss BOWMAN. Ulnstrated by Bikkbt Fostsb. 

Animal Traits and Characteristics. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal Life. By the Rey. J. 6. WOOD. 
Ulnstrated by Harbison Weir. 

Every Girl's Book. 

A Compendinm of Entertaining Amnsements for Recreation in 
Home Circles. By Miss LAWFORD. With a Frontispiece by Phiz. 

The Boyhood of Great Men. 

Intended as an Example to Yonth. By JOHN G. EDQAR. III08- 
trated by Birkbt Fostbr. 

The Bear Hunters of the Bocky Mountains. 

By Miss BOWMAN. lUnstrated by Zwbokbr. 

Guizot's (Madame) Moral Tales for Toung 
People. 

Translated by Mrs. L. BURKE. Ulnstrated by O. R. Campbell. 

My Feathered Friends. 

Anecdotes of Bird Life. By the Rey. J. G. WOOD, ninstrated by 
Harrison Wbir. 

The Toung Exiles. 

A Boy's Book of Adventnre amongrst tbe Wild Tribes of the North. 
By Miss BOWMAN. Ulnstrated by Harrison Wbir. 

Forest Life in Norway and Sweden. 

By the Bey. H. NEWLAND. With 8 Illastrations. 

The Kangaroo Hunters; or. Adventures of a 
Family in the Bush and Plains of Australia. 

By Miss BOWMAN. Illustrated by Harrison Wbir. 

The Wide, Wide World. 

By Miss WETHERELL. lUnstrated by W. Harybt. 

Footprints of Famous Men. 

Biography for Boys. By J. G. EDGAR. Illustrated by Bibkxt 
Foster. 

The Boy^a Own lHatural Historj Book, 

Bj the Bey. J. G. WOOD. "W\tti astt \Qxi3atas»iDsi»\»? ^kkstk. 
London: Koatiiaag^'WMue, k^«o»«A«^ 



38. 6d. So(A^—eontHiu0d, 

The Lamplighter. 

By Miss CUMMINS. Lar^ type, and well.printed Edition. With 
nimtratioiiB by John Gilbbbt. 

Iiillieslea; or. Lost and Found, 

By MARY HO WITT. lUastrated by Absoloh. 

Heroines of Domestio Life. 

By Mrs. OWEN, niastrated by J. D. Watson. 

Island Home: or. The Young Castaways. 

By T. C. ARCHER. Illastrated. 

Grinmi's Home Stories. 

New Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 

Dashwood Priory. By E. J. MAY. 

With Illustrations by John Gilbbbt. 

Whitens Natural History of Selborne. 

Edited by the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 200 lUustrations. 

XJnole Tom's Cabin. 

By Mrs. STOWE. With a Preface by the EARL OP CARLISLE, 
and 12 Illustrations by Gilbbbt. Post 8vo. 

Tales of Charlton School. 

By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS. Illustrated by Absolon. 

School-Boy Honour. 

A Tale of Hahninster CoUege. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS. Illnt- 
trated by Julian Portch. 

The Bed Eric ; or, the Whaler's Last Cruise. 

By R. BALLANTYNE, author of the " WUd Man of the West,** &c. 
Illustrated by W. S. Colbman. 

Bush Wanderings of a 19'aturalist. 

By an OLD BUSHMAN. With l6 pages of lUustrations. 

Heroines of History. 

By Mrs. OWEN. Illustrated by John Gilbbbt. 



ROUTLEDGE'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 

REWARD BOOKS. 

Each wUh 8 Illutiraiums, hy John Gilbbbt, Bibkbt Fostbb, Habbison 
. Wbib, Wolf, Colbman, 8cc.,fcap. Svo, cloth, icith mitblemaHeal 

gilt tide, and gilt edge; 

Ancient Cities of the World. 

By the Re?. T. A. BUCKLEY. 

The Little Whaler, By GERSTAECKER. 
Oriental Fadry Tales. "Witli ^5 l\V\xa\.w.>:\Q\iA. 

38. W. KewarA BooVa c«a»B»«ft. 



\ 



BMMdway. lAiAcik,to ISm.'&.C. 



JlotUtedge*M 38. 6cL Reward Books^continued. 

Wild Sports in the Far West. By GEBSTAECKER. 
Frank Wildman's Adventures by Sea and Land. 
Clarissa ; or, the Mervyn Inheritance. 

By Miss BOWMAN. 

Bobinson Crusoe, complete Edition. 

Sandford and Merton. Revised Edition. 
Evenings at Home. Revised Edition. 

Influence. 

By the Author of " A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.** 

Old Tales for the Toung. 

Newly Written. 

The Swiss Family Kobinson. 

With 16 large Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

Edgeworth's Moral Tales. Illustrated by J. Absolon. 
Edgeworth's Parent's Assistant; or. Stories for 

Children. Illustrated by Phiz. 

Edgeworth's Popular Tales. Illustrated by Dalziel. 

Edgeworth's Early liessons. Illustrated by B. Foster. 

The Castaways ; or, Adventures of a Family in 
the Wilds of Africa. 

By Miss BOWMAN. lUostrated by HARaisoN Wbir. 

The Four Sisters— Patience, Humility, Hope, 
and Love. 

With Illustrations by John Absulon. 

The Gk>lden Bule. 

stories Illustrative of the Ten Commandments. By the Author of 
" A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 

The Boy Voyagers. By Miss BOWMAN. 

History for Boys ; or, Annals of the 19'ations of 
Modem Europe. By J. G. EDGAR. 

How to Make the Best of it. By Miss BOWMAN. 

A Domestic Tale for Young Ladies. Illustrated by Abso lon. 

Old Helmet (The). By Miss WETHERELL. 
With 8 Illustrations by Absolon. 

Through Life and for Life. 

A Story of Di»cipiine. By the Author of " Annie Maitland." nias- 
tnited by J. D. Watson. 

London: Bouttedf»,"W«n.%,«iBwaft»a«^, 5^ 



HALF-CROWN REWARD BOOKS. 

Rap, Boo, doth oxtratfull giU bach, with lUtutreUiotu byJ.D, Watson, 
John Qilbkrt, Birkkt Fostkr, Harriron'Wbir, &c. 

Marian and her Pupils. By C. LANKESTER. 
Gilbert the Adventurer. By PETER PARLEY. 
Deeds, not Words. By M. M. BELL. 
Secret of a Life. By M. M. BELL. 
Lucky Penny (The). By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
Ocean Child (The). By HARRIET MYRTLE. 
The Bector's Daughter. 

By ANNB BOWMAN, Author of " Esperaiiza,*' &c. 

The story of Cervantes : 

Who was a Scholar, a Poet, a Soldier, a Slave among: the Moors, 
and the Author of ** Dou Quixote/* By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

Allen's Life of Lord Dundonald. 
Eildon Manor : a Tale for Girls. 

By the Author of the *< Four Sisters," " The Maze of Life,*' &c. 

The Maze of Life. 

By the Author of the •• Four Sisters,** " Eildon Manor.** 

The Twins; or, Sisterly Love. 

A Tale of the Present Day. 
Arbell. By JANE W. HOOPER. 

Eda Morton and her Cousins. By M. M. BELL. 

The Lamplighter. By Miss CUMMINS. 

Allen's Life of Nelson. 

Life of Marlborough. By M'FARLANE. 

The Play-Ground— A Boy's Book of Gkunes. 

Minna Baymond ; or, Self-Sacriflce. 

By the Author of " The Twins." 

2«. dd. Reward Baoka eoniinmed, 

' _Bn)Miw»7. Lodihto BUV.lLQ. — — 



28. 6d. Reward Booka~-corUinued, 

The Toung Artists; or, the Sculptor, the Mu- 
sician, the Engraver, the Painter, 

Helena Bertram. 

By the Author of the " Four Sisters.** 

Bible History ~ Genesis to Joshua. 
Heroes of the Workshop, &c. 

By E. L. BRIGHTWELL. 

Sunshine and Clouds in the Morning of Life. 

By Miss BOWMAN. 

Irving's Life and Voyages of Coliunbus. 
The Quadroon. By MAYNE REID. 
The War TraH. By MAYNE REID. 
Extraordinary Men : 

Their Boyhood and Early Life. By W.RUSSELL, LL.D. Crown 8yo. 

Extraordinary Women : 

Their Gurlhood and Early Life. ByW. RUSSELL, LL.D. Crown 8yo. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

With Life and Notes by GEORGE OFFOR. Illustrated by John 
Gilbert. Crown 8yo. 

The Orbs of Heaven. 

The Planetary and Stellar Worlds. By O. M. MITCHELL. lUos- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. 

By EPHEMERA. With numeroas Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Wide, Wide World (The). By Miaa WETHERELL. 
Haunted Hearts. By the Author of '' The I^amplighter.' 
Queeehy. By Miss WETHERELL. 

London : RouUeage, "Wmm, JiBflNxM^AVi S^ 
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ROUTLEDGE'S TWO-SHILLING 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

With ILLUSTRATIONS, /cap. 800, cloth gUtj bp the Best Artiste. 

The Indian Boy. By the Bev. H. C. ADAMS. 
Florence ; or, the Orphan Ward. By H. J. WOOD. 
May Diindas ; or. The Force of Example. 

By Mrs. GELDART. 

Glimpses of our Island Home. By Mrs. 6ELDAET. 

Bosa: a Story for Girls. 

The Cherry-stones : a Tale of Charlton School. 

By the Rer. H. C. ADAMS. 

The First of June ; or, School-boy Bivalry. 

By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS. 

Juvenile Tales for all Seasons. By Miss M'lNTOSH. 
Conquest and Self-Conquest. By Miss MaNTOSH. 
Evenings at Donaldson Manor. By Miss M1NT0SH. 
Praise and Principle. By Miss MCINTOSH. 
Grace and Isabel. By Miss MCINTOSH. 
Charms and Counter-Charms. By Miss M'INTOSH. 

Gertrude and Eulalie ; or, Scbool-day Friendships. 

Bobert and Harold ; or. The Young Marooners. 
Bobinson the Younger ; or. The New Crusoe. 

Amy Carlton. By the Author of the " Four Sisters." 
Bobinson Crusoe. Complete Edition. 

Laura Temple. By ANNE BOWMAN. 

Harry and his Homes ; or. The Conquest of Pride. 

By the Aathor of the " Four Sisters.** 

Violet ; or. Lost and Found. By Miss M'INTOSH. 

HiUs of the Shatemuc. By the Author of " Queechy." 
Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of "The Lamplighter." 

Bundle of Sticks; or, Love and Hate. 
Hester and I ; or. Beware of Worldliness. 



.Broadway, LuAvktA HUltKC 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In post 800, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 28. Illustrated bp Absolon, 
GiLBXRT, Harrison Wxir, ^c. ifc. 

The Little Lychetts. 

The Donkey's Shadow and other Stories. 

The Broken Pitcher and other Stories. 

Historical Tales, the Great Events of History. 

The Great Wonders of the World. 

A Visit to the Zoological Gardens. 

The Bichmonds' Tour in Europe. 

Amusing Tales for Young People. 



CHILDREN'S ALPHABETS AND POETRY BOOKS. 

Large Letters for the Little Ones. 

Tmp. l6mo, boards. Illustrated, is.; or, Coloured, Is. 6d. 

Aunt Effie's Bhymes for Children. 

In Imp. l6mo. Illustrated, price Is. bosurds; or. Coloured, Is. 6d. 

The Child's Alphabet of Flowers. 

Imp. l6mo, price is. boards, with Illustrations ; or. Coloured, is. 6d« 

Summer Songs of Country Life. 

With Illustrations. Square l6mo, boards, is.; or. Coloured and 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Axint Mayor's Nursery Bhymes. 

First and Second Series. 1 vol., imp. l6mo, boards, is. 

Ditto ditto. With Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Ditto ditto. First, Second, and Third Series; in 1 vol., imp. 
l6mo, boards, is. Od. 



NEW SERIES OF PICTURE SCRAPS. 

In 6d. Packets plain, or is. Coloured. Each containing Sixteen Imperial 
4to pages, sewed in a Handsome Coloured Wrapper, 



1. Animals 

2. Birds 

3. Nursery Stories 

4. Nursery Stories 
6. Alphabet of large Iietters 

6. Alphabet of Flowers 

7. Amusement and Instruc- 

tion 

*^,* The above are also kept as separate sheets, selling at ONE PENNY 
plMin, or Twopence coloured. im;£TX.«\'X.NK&\^'lve&. Ttt!^ eotlrelf 
iVeir Series of Picture Scraps YrtU \>e louxvei \a >ae %N«rs isk»x>ssv^vsh^. 
meat on anything of a similar Idnd that Yva& 'JIe\.\««n.^awa»^ 



8. Fishes, Insects, and Bep* 

tiles 
0. Ijondon Sights 

10. Nursery Stories 

11. Nursery Bhymes 

12. Nursery Bhymes. 



/ 



ROUTLEDGE'S ONE-SHILLING-AND- 
SIXPENNY GIFT BOOKS. 

Square Idmo, cloth, with Illustrations by Gilbbrt, Watsok, ^c, 

Bose and Eate ; or, the Little Howards. 
Christmas Holidays, a New Way of Spending 

them. By JANE STRICKLAND. 
Truth is Everything. By Mrs. GELBART. 
Emilie the Peacemaker. By Mrs. 6ELDART. 
Daily Thoughts for Children. By Mrs. GELBART. 
Lucy Elton ; or. Home and School. 

Bj the Author of *' Mmnie Raymond," &c. 

Annie MaitLand; or, the Lesson of Life. 
Accidents of Childhood ; or. Cautionary Stories 

for Heedless Children. 20 lUustrations. 
Peasant and the Prince. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Crofton Boys. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Peats on the Piord. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Settlers at Home. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Holiday Bambles ; or, the School Vacation. 

Little Drummer (The). A Tale of the Russian War. 
Prank. By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Bosamond. By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

Harry and Lucy, Little Dog Trusty, the Cherry j 

Orchard, &c. 
A Hero ; or, Philip's Book. By the Author of "Olive." 
Story of an Apple. By LADY CAMPBELL. 
Memoirs of a DoU. By Mrs. BESSET. 

Emigrant's Lost Son. By G. H. WALL. 
Bunaways (The) and the Gipsies. 
Daddy Dacre's School. By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
British Wolf Hunters. By THOMAS MILLER. 
Bow of Paith (The) ; or, Old Testament Lessons. 
Anchor of Hope ; or. New Testament Lessons. 
Loudon's (Mrs.) Young T5atui»\iaX.* 
Laura and Ellen ; or, Tima'Wat^sa'^^'^^^^- 



ap PBEBENTS AMD SCHOOL PR1ZB8. 

ROUTLEDGE'S ONE SHILLING 
JUVENILES. 

With HHulraHom or Coloured Fnnttltpitca, pot bh, dalA gtH. 

Tha StacT of ft Oftt. 

Saey Jthymes oad Simple POMIU foe Yonng Children. 

Aunt MaddysDiunonds. 

The BtorrofftPenny, By MRS. mtrtlk. 

Charley and Georgy ; or, The Children at Oibraltor. 

ICaggrie and Bnima. 

Grooe O-Feennrood'H Storlea for hST Nophffira and Ifieoea. 

SalBQ'a rault. By Ihe Author of " Aclolilde UmlMT." 

The Conalna. By Miss mcimtobh. 

Ben Howard; or. Truth and honesty. 

Beasie and Tom ; or, FerseTeronae Bewarded. 

Beeebnnt. 'Wallace. -j 

U4deleine. nary Brakine. [ By JACOB ABBOTT. 

Mary Bell. J 

Vialt to Uy Birthplaoe. 

Mr. Eutherford'a Children, ist Serin. 

Etnily Herbert ot. The Happy Home. 

BosoandXiillie Stanltdps. BjMlSS McINTOSH. 

Mr. Butherlord'a Children. Ind Series. 

Coaper. By Uie Author nf Mr, Kntheiford'B CUIdim." 

The Brave Bay -Or, Christian Heroiam. 

Magdalene and Baphael. 

The Story of a Mouee. 

Onr Charlie. ByMRa. stowe. 

Tillage fichool Feast. 

JJelly, the Gipay Oirl. 

The Birthdjiy Visit to Holly Farm. 

Btoriea for "Weekdays and Sundays. 

AndbytheAaQioraf ths " Wide Wide WoiU," &c. 
The Two School Oirla. The ^f^dow and her DB,nslitar. 
(Tarfmde and ber Bible. Uszttu andBa-iiheL 
The Base in the Desert. Tb« 0«sB(ffi^in>>'D«ia£iA«i, 

Unaon ! »m«ltall«.'*«>«. »'»™»'*»"' 



ROUTLEDGE'S SHILLINS TOY AND FUNNY BOOKS. 



Fcap, Ato, voith large Engravings ly C. H. Bennett, Noel Humphreys, 
&c. &c., printed in CoUmra, and bound in board*. 



The History of Greedy 

Jem. 

The Visit to a Flower 

Grarden. 

The Frog that would a 

"Wooing go. 

A Laughter Book for 

Children. 

Naughty Boys and Girls. 
Happv Days of Child- 

hooa. 

Little Minnie's Child 

Life. 

King Nutcracker and 

Poor Richard. 



Our Puss and her Kit- 
tens. 
British Soldiers. 
British Sailors. 
British Volunteers. 
Our Dumb Favourites. 
The Farm Yard. 
The Faithless Parrot. 
Struwelpeter. 
Young Ragamuffins. 
Little Minxes. 
Good Boys. 
Lazy Bones. 



AUNT MAYOR'S LITTLE LIBRARY. 

Imperial i6mo, in stiff fancy wrappers^ with numerous Illustrations, 6d. ; 

or, with the plates coloured. Is, 

♦Aunt Mayor's First Book. 

*Book of Nursery Bhymes. First Series. 

Alphabet of Pretty Names. 

The Alphabet of Trades and Occupations. 

Nursery Bhymes. Second Series. 

Visible Multiplication, printed in Colours. 

♦Alphabet of Birds, Beasts, and Fishes. 

History of Five Little Pigs. 

Nursery Bhymes. Third Series. 

Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. 

The Ugly Little Duckling. 

Tom Thumb's Alphabet. 



Book of Fables. 
Little Bo-Peep. 
Old Mother Goose. 



Alphabet of Animals. 
^Alphabet of Birds. 
Patty and her Pitcher. 



* Or,jrriMted o» Cloth, toith clotK eoiMTtA^* 



JBroadwagr, liQdg»U BiVl, '&.C.. 



ROUnEDGE'S ONE SHILLIN8 PICTURE READINR-BOOIS. 

Fcap, 800, unth numerous Cuts, and large tppe. 

Wild and Domestic Anlmala, 90 cuts. 

British and Foreign Birds, 90 cuts. 

A Beading Made Easy, by Anne Bowman, 50 cats. 

Watts's Divine and Moral Songs, 70 cuts. 

%* Or, printed on Linen, and bound in Cloth, 28. ; or. Limp Covert, and 

printed on Paper, 6d. 



ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY STORY BOOIS. 

Rojf(U 39mo, cloth, with Illustrations, gilt edges. 

Maud's First Visit to Aunt Jane. 

Henry and his Bearer. By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 

Learning better than House and Land. 

The Basket of Flowers. 

The Babes in the Basket. 

The Children on the Plains. 

Becollections of My Childhood. 

Tarlton, and Forgive and Forget. 

Lazy Lawrence and the White Pigeon. 

The Orphans and Old Poz. 

The Purple Jar, and other Tales. 

The Birthday Present and the Basket -Woman. 

A Tale of the Universe. 



The Jewish Twins. 
History of My Pets. 
Hubert Lee. 
Ellen Leslie. 



Charles Hamilton. 
The False Key. 
The Bracelets. 
Waste Wot, Want Kot. 



Jessie Graham. | The Barring Out. 



Florence Arnott. 
Blind Alice. 
Grace and Clara. 
Egerton Boscoe. 



\ 



The Mimic. 
Simple Susan.' 
The Little Merchants. 
Bobert Dawson. 



Flora Mortimer. \ "Kati© Ooeo^^^* \ 

- London : B.ouUedg^.'Wanaft. fc 'RouM^As^,— 



AUNT MAYOR'S TOY BOOKS; 

OB, 
LARGE COLOURED SIXPENNY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

With greatly improved IlltutratUmB, tuper-rojfol Bvo, in terappers. 



Horses, Zebra, &c. 

Dogs. 

Wursery Bhymes. 

Old Dame Trot and her 
Comical Cat. 

Dorothy Frump and 
her Six Dogs. 

The Cat's Tea Party. 

Wursery Alphabet. 

History of Tom Thimib. 

Cinderella ; or. The 
Three Sisters. 

The Three Bears. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Aladdin; or, the Won- 
derful Lamp. 

The Babes in the Wood. 

Jack the Giant Killer. 

The Dog'sDinner Party. 

Puss in Boots. 

Hop o' My Thumb. 

The Butterfly's Ball. 

Little Bed Biding Hood. 

Little Dog Trusty. 

The Cherry Orchard. 

Dick Whittington, &c. 

History of Our Pets. 



Singing Birds. 

Parrots and Talking 
Birds. 

Punch and Judy. 

History of John Gilpin. 

History of Blue Beard. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 

Little Lotty. 

Cock Bobin and Jenny 
Wren. 

Sinbad the Sailor. 

Jack and the Bean 
Stalk. 

The House that Jack 
Built. 

The Old Woman and 
her Pig. 

History of A- Apple Pie. 

Tom Thimib's Alpha- 
bet. 

Baron Munchausen. 

Puckand PeaBlossom's 
Visit to London. 

The Picture Alphabet. 

The White Cat. 

Valentine and Orson. 

Arthur's Alphabet, 



The above are also kept mounted on linen, boand in stiff covers^ and 

higUy colonred, VT\ce\B, 



HUMOROUS CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Fcap. 800, boards. Iff. each, with fancy covers, 

Sam Spangles : or, the Adventures of a Harle- 
quin. By STIELING COYNE. 

Mrs. Jones's Evening Party. 

By EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. With 9 falUpage Engravingt. 

Hodge-Fodge. 

A Medley of Humoroas Poetry, Christmas Stories, Fair7 Tales, 
Drawing-room Plays, &c. Mixed by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 

Riddles and Jokes. By EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 
The Fortune Teller. By LOUISA LAWFORD. 
A Christmas Hamper. By MARK LEMON. 
Acting Charades. By ANNE BOWMAN. 
Acting Proverbs ; or, Drawing-room Theatricals. 
Young Frank's Holidays; or. Doings Out of 

SchooL By STIRLING COYNE. 



ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY HANDBOOKS. 

Bowing and Sailing. By STONEHENGE, &c. 

Biding and Driving. By STONEHENGE, &c. 

Archery, Fencing, and Broadsword. 

Bwother Tham's Conundrums. 

Manly Exercises— Boxing, Bunning, Walking, 
Training, &c. 

The Card-Player's Handbook; By PARDON. 

Swimming and Skating. Rev. J. G. WOOD. 

Gymnastics. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 

Chess. With Diagrams. By G. F. PARDON. 

Whist. By G. F. PARDON. 

Billiards and Bagatelle. By PARDON. 

Draughts and Backgammon. By PARDON. 

Cricket. By EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 

Croquet. By EDMTJND lLO\ynJES>Q.^. V^ 



AUNT MAYOR'S SHILLING TOYS, 

FIRST SERIES. 

Large royal %vo, mounted on linen, highly coloured, and bound in tiifeioih 

wrapper, viz, ;— 

Old Cornish Woman. 



Miss Hare & Miss Fox. 
Polly's DoU's House. 
Old Mother Bunch. 



Charles Gray's Travels. 
Uncle Hugh's C House. 
Willie's HoUday. 



ROUTLEDGE'S 
PRIMERS AND ALPHABETS. 

stiff fancy wrappers, 

*Mavor's Illustrated Primer. v 

Crown 8yo, 100 pictures, 48 pp., 6d. 

^Mayor's Illustrated Alphabet. 

250 Pictures, 48 pp., 6d. 

* Two completely new books, superior in engravings, printing, and 
style, to any other similar publications. 

Boutledge's Illustrated Primer. 

Fcap. 8vo, 64 pp., 100 woodcuts, 0d. 

Boutledge's Illustrated Primers. 

Fine paper, with superior engravings, imp. l6mo, with stif fancy 

wrappers, each 3d. 

1. The Alphabet. 3. Spelling Made Easy. 

2. Little Words. 4. Easy Lessons in Beading. 

Or, with the plates coloured, each, 6d. 

Boutledge's Illustrated Spelling and Beading 
Book. 

40 Pictures, finely printed, imp. l6mo, doth boards, is. Coloured 
and bound in doth, gilt, 2s. 



ROUTLEDGE'S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 

In 6imo, each 0d. cloth gilt and gUt edges, with coloured Froniispieeet, 

The Language of Flowers. 
Etiquette for (Gentlemen. 
Etiquette for Ladies^ 
Ball-room Maims^. 



m 
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HANDSOMELY BOUND BOOIS. 

Illustrated, ^C; as previouslp described. 

The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 

Crown 8to, balf-calf extra, lOs. 6d. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

3 Tols, crown 8vo, half-calf extra, 168. 

Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by OFFOR. Morocco* plain or antique, 88. 
Ditto ditto balf-calf neat, marbled edges, 58. 6d. 
Ditto ditto calf antique, red edges, 88. 

Natural History Illustrated (Boutledge's). 

By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, S vols, royal 8yo, half-calf extra, 
marbledMidges, ^es. 58. 6d. 

Ditto calf extra, marbled edges, j^s. iss. 

Ditto . half-morocco, gilt edges, j€3, 8s. 

Ditto half-morocco, gQt and gilt edges, j^S. iSs. 

Ditto full morocco, extra gilt edges, or antique, gilt edges, jff4. 88. 

*«* Either volume of the half-calf sold separately at jf 1. 28. 

Prescott's Histories. 

Chbaf Edition, fcap. 8vo, half-calf extra, marbled edges, per 
vol., 58. 6d. 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 2 vols. 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 2 vols. 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. 2 vols. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2 vols. 
PHILIP THE SECOND. 3 vols. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol. 

Shakespeare. 

Edited by HOWARU^ STAUNTON, and Illustrated by John Gil- 
BERT. 3 vols, royal 8v6, half-calf extra, marbled edges ..d!3 7 6 

calfextra 3 15 

half morocco, gilt edges 3 15 

——— morocco, gilt or antique 4 10 

— (Campbell's) 1 vol. royal 8vo, half-calf extra 017 6 

calf extni, gilt edges 100 

morocco elegant, gQt edges 15 

(Hazlitt*8) 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, half-calf extra 1 

calfextra I 3 

(Knight's Original Pictorial) 8 vols, royal 8vo half-morocco 8 8 
calfextragUt 9 9 
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